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A REAL TREASURE 





From a painting by Maynard Brown. 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. PRICE SIXPENCE. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 





CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 













Over 70 Years’ Established Reputation 


NEAVE’S 
cuter FOOD 


For INFANTS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. 


“ Very carefully prepared and highly nutritious.”—Lancer. 


HAS FOR SOME TIME BEEN USED IN 
THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 
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BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 








NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
est] INSTITUTION cc. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The Profits ave Divided solely amongst the Assured ; 
already divided, £5,400,000. 


Paid in Claims nearly - - 11,000,000. 

Accumulated Fund nearly - 5,400,000. 
Endowment Assurance Policies are issued combining Life 
Assurance at minimum cost, with provision for old age. The 
practical effect of these Policies in the National Provident 
Institution is that the Member's life is assured until he reaches 
the age agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole of 
the Premiums paid are returned to him, and a considerable sum 
in addition, representing a by no means insignificant rate of 
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48, GRACECHURCH STREET, ARTHUR SMITHER, 
Lonpon, E.C. Actuary and Secretary, 


THE NEW BELLOWS 








Applications for Agencies invited. 
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‘No shape but this can please your 
dainty eye.” —SuHakesPEare. 


Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit 
Guaranteed Wear. 


=VY & N . EP 1878-1889 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSETS. 


Will not split in the seam nor tear 
in the fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades, in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; 
4s. Ild., 5s. 1ld., 6s. Ild., 
7s. 11d. per pair, and upwards. 

“Admirably modelled, exquisitely 
neat and strong.” 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


SS Sold by the principal Drapers and 
lies’ Outfitters. 
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PIQUANT, 
PLEASING. 


Digestive. 





Enriches the 
Daintiest of Dishes: 
Is Appetising and 


E MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


ORKSHIRE 
RELISH 











BEWARE 
OF SUB- 
TITUTIONS, 
Bottles, 6d., 
1s. & 2s. each. 
Sole Proprietors : 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE 
& CO., LEEDS, 
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A Real Treasure 


BY LESLIE KEITH 





“I CAN COOK A LITTLE,”’ 


CHAPTER I 


“JT is quite useless, Mummy,” said the 
eldest daughter, a comely woman and 
the mother of several comely children, 

“all your nice little schemes and plans to 

provide John with a wife are quite thrown 

away: he will never marry.” 

“Then he fails in his duty, my dear,” 
said the charming, prim old lady with 
the white hair who sat at the head of the 
long table, round which were grouped her 
daughters and daughters-in-law and grand- 
children. The occasion was the annual 
gathering of the Whipp family at the old 
home near Brierly-Stoke. Some of its 
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members lived in Brierly-Stoke itself, and 
could walk out to the White House on any 
afternoon or evening; but others were 
settled at a greater distance, one son in 
London and a daughter in Manchester, 
and it had been a long-established custom 
that they should all meet once a year at 
Grannie’s. The women folk and children 
arrived early, in good time for Grannie’s 
one o’clock lunch, while the fathers, sons, 
and brothers joined them in the evening. 
“Ts it everybody’s duty to marry?” 
asked Ethel, the youngest daughter, who 
ruled Grannie (though she did not know it) 
at the White House. “ What would you 
say to me, Mummy, if I were to desert 
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you some fine day for the sake of a mere 
man ? 

“T hope you will desert me, my dear,’ 
said the old lady, with dignity, “ when the 
right person comes to claim you. Marriage 
is the happiest and safest condition of life 
for both sexes.” 

“Now, Mummy,” said Ethel reproach- 
fully, “it isn’t fair to bully me when you 
know I am the only eligible unmarried 
person present and have nobody to stick up 
forme. No, Kitty,” she said in parenthesis 
to her eldest niece, “you are really not 
grown up at seventeen. Of course all the 
others will agree with Mummy ; they are in 
for matrimony and they can’t get out of it, 
so they pretend it is we single ones who 
are to be pitied. I declare I’ ‘ll make up to 
Cousin John to-night and sympathise 
with him. We'll start a Society for the 
Defence of the Unmarried against arch 
schemers like Mummy.” 

“ Mummy’s doctrines will never prevail,’ 
said the second son’s wife, “so long as 
John has Eliza Jones to manage for him; 
she makes him too comfortable.” 

“ Eliza would make an excellent servant 
under a firm mistress,” said the old lady 
judicially, “but John is ruining her by 
placing her in a position of authority.” 

“John will never believe a word against 
his treasure.” 

“Tt’s odd,” said a whimsical voice, ‘‘ but 
I wonder what connection there is between 
John and strawberries ? Just at this very 
minute every year—oh Prissy, what a mess 
you are making of your pinafore !—we 
vegin to discuss him; it wouldn’t be so 
surprising if he came up with the beef, but 
there’s really nothing suggestive of sweet- 
ness about John.” 

They all laughed, and the talk was 
turned upon some other members of the 
large connection. The Whipps were a 
very united family, and it was a recognised 
duty at those yearly meetings to inquire 
after every member of the clan, even to 
second and third cousins. John, as old 
Mrs. Whipp’s. eldest nephew, was for a 
variety of reasons an object of chief interest. 
For one, he was the most prosperous of the 
Whipps, and as a private banker held a 
position of some importance in the little 
market town and the country beyond it. 
There had been another Whipp, a junior 
partner in the bank, when John succeeded 
his father, but this cousin had died young 
leaving his widow and daughters to John’s 
care. John had faithfully looked after 
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them—not always an easy task—until the 
widow had married again and taken her 
children with her to Australia. 

Perhaps it was the burden of this ready- 
made family that had hindered him from 
thinking of marriage while he was young 
but there was certainly no excuse for his 
remaining a bachelor after Ada had captured 
her rich squatter and the girls had made 
good matches in the Bush. Aunt Anne, 
who lived with him, was certainly no reason, 
for Aunt Anne, besides being old and 
invalided, wouldn’t have contended with a fly. 
But here was John arrived at forty, begin- 
ning to get stout, decidedly grey at the 
temples, and still wifeless! So that every 
year at the White House feast there was 
the same lively wonder as to whether 
Mummy’s attacks upon the fortress of 
John’s heart were making any impression. 
Mummy herself was beginning to be a little 
discouraged, for the pretty girls and the 
good girls and the sensible girls whom in 
turn she recommended (but with the utmost 
artfulness and tact) to John’s notice were 
finding more appreciative lovers and 
husbands, and there was almost no one 
left but her own Ethel, whom, for some in- 
scrutable and entirely feminine reason, she 
would not willingly have resigned to John. 

When asked why her ardour for John’s 
happiness stopped short at this sacrifice, 
she would answer with reserve that they 
were first cousins, and first cousins should 
certainly not marry. 

Ethel, had she been questioned, would 
have advanced a still more conclusive 
reason. Nothing would induce her to 
marry a man whom you couldn’t by any 
possibility call Jack, who was fat and forty, 
and who thought of nothing but his dinner. 

When John Whipp reached the White 
House that evening, the family, with the 
exception of the babies, who had been put 
to bed, was assembled on the lawn. They 
greeted him heartily, the Manchester cousin, 
and the London cousin, and the Brierly- 
Stoke cousin, who had gone some months 
before on a voyage to Australia and had 
just got home in time for Grannie’s féte. 
They chaffed him in their light-hearted 
way, too. 

“ Not married yet, John? Why, man, for 

what piece of perfection are you waiting? 
Is there nobody good enough to reign ‘at 
Laurel Grove ?” 

“Don’t say that! It will make it so — 
for ‘the not impossible she’ who may ye 
be Mrs. John.” 
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“ You will soon be left quite unsupported, 
the sole bachelor in a much married family. 
Even Evan has deserted to our side.” Evan 
was the young cousin who had been in 
Australia, and came back to find his fate 
awaiting him at home. 

The eldest daughter, a pillowy, comfort- 
able creature with. a cooing voice, drew the 
bashful, blushing Evan foward. 

“Tf it isn’t against your principles,” she 
said, “ won't you congratulate the boy and 
the Mummy, John ? ‘You truly may. 

“Ts this another of Aunt Emily’s diplo- 
matic triumphs?” John’s dark face looked 
pleasant when he smiled. ‘“ Why, of 
course, Evan, boy, I wish you joy with all 
my heart. Do I know the lady?” 

“Such a dear girl—such a sweet girl,” 
came a chorus of feminine voices. “ A Miss 
Birch, the granddaughter of a school friend 
of Grannie’s. She would have been here 
to-day, only her mother fell ill and she had 
to go home. Some people have such ill luck 
in their illnesses.” 

John left the lawn and went up to the 
verandah, where, under the nodding orange- 
blooms of the William Allan Richardson, 
the old lady sat in a basket chair with a 
little court about her. John bent and 
Kissed the little white hand. 

“T hear you've been playing fairy god- 
mother again, Aunt Emily, and your 
benevolent schemes have succeeded as 
usual.” 

“Ah John, you will never let me scheme 
benevolently for you.” 

Sevastialens she was very gracious to 
him, taking his arm when the dinner was 
announced. It was always John’s privilege 
as the head of the family to be seated next 
her at the June dinner. And though she 
disapproved of him in some ways, and his 
obstinacy piqued her, she could not but be 
sympathetic and kind when he confided in 
her that he was very much bothered and 
worried, and had scarcely thought he should 
be able to dine at the White House that day, 
for Eliza, his housekeeper, had fallen ill 
with an acute attack of the rheumatism to 
which she was subject. 

She recognised the seriousness of the 
situation, for Eliza, though Grannie thought 
her too forward and managing, was un- 
doubtedly a very valuable servant; she was 
also without compavison the best cook in 
Brierly-Stoke or for many miles round it ; 
indeed it was Brierly-Stoke’s firm opinion 
that she couldn’t be beaten in a test of skill 
even by the French artiste Sir James Hall 
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brought from town while his house was full 
at the shooting season. 

“The worst of it is,” said John, feeling 
the relief of a good grumble, “ I’ve invited 
some men for whom I specially wanted 
things right to dine on the 20th, and Dr. 
Gibson says Eliza won’t be up and about 
again for three or four weeks. It’s an 
awkward fix, and I don’t know where to 
turn for help. They can’t cook anything 
fit to eat at the Red Lion, or I might have 
taken them there.” 

“ You can have Cole, and welcome.” 

But John shook his head gloomily. Cole 
could compass nothing but the plain family 
dinner—the fish and joints and sweets 
Grannie spread liberally before her guests. 
But to John’s mind to sit down to such a 
board was notto dine at all, but simply to eat 
in order to satisfy appetite. Eliza had been 
in John’s service twelve years, ever since 
he built Laurel Grove and settled himself 
there. At first he had been proud of her 
skill and the reputation it gave him—for he 
practised a very generous hospitality—as 
the giver of the most refined and best- 
thought-out little dinners, but by-and-by, 
perhaps because he had no worthier object 
with which to fill his life, he learnt to prize 
her cooking for its own sake, and became 
something of an epicure in his way. At 
least it was understood in the family that 
when you asked John to dinner you had to be 
very particular indeed over the menu. So 
all felt but Grannie, who said in her sweet 
dignified way that she and Cole were twenty 
years behind the rest of the world, too 
old to learn new-fangled ways, and that 
what had been good enough for John’s 
parents ought to be good enough for him- 
self and his friends. 

Yet quite early next morning Grannie 
was seated in her carriage, and being 
driven over to Laurel Grove to see if there 
was nothing she could suggest for Eliza’s 
comfort. One of the London and two of 
the Manchester grandchildren, privileged as 
visitors, were seated on the roomy opposite 
seat of the old-fashioned barouche, and 
they promised to be very good and quiet 
when Grannie got out at the gate of Laurel 
Grove. 

Grannie did not quite like having to walk 
up the long straight path between the 
laurels which christened the villa. She 
thought it an inconvenient arrangement for 
wet days, and if she disapproved of John’s 
dinners she also disapproved of his house. 
It was too new, too modern. He ought to 
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have lived in an older house and kept more 
servants ; more servants are always wanted 
in an old house, where there are no baths 
or gas or other conveniences—but then the 
dignity it confers! Grannie thought a 
great deal of dignity. 

Yet she was gentleness itself with the 
angry and perturbed Eliza, who tossed 
about on her pillows, and said she couldn’t 
but think Providence had made a mistake, 
and meant to humble some other Eliza 
Jones—the name was common enough, she 
supposed—for whatever in the name of 
wonder would Mr. John do without her ? 

“Compose yourself, Eliza,” said Mrs. 
Whipp soothingly, “my nephew will not 
suffer.” 

“And a dinner party coming on and 
me lying here!” cried Eliza, making an- 
other attempt at a flounce and stopping 
short with a groan. “ What wil! become 
of the credit of the house with nobody but 
that little fool Jane to depend on—a girl as 
would lose her head if it wasn’t tight on her 
neck.” 

Before the thought of such a calamity 
Eliza broke down in helpless sniffs, and 
Grannie found herself committed to all 
sorts of rash promises of help and succour, 
in which it was easy to see, from the petu- 
lant shoulder she turned upon her con- 
soler, Eliza put not the smallest faith. 

In truth, it was a defenceless household 
without the redoubtable Eliza to order its 
goings. Miss Anne Whipp was making a 
pretence of breakfasting in bed when 
Grannie knocked at her door, but the tea 
was colourless and the toast flabby: Miss 
Anne, the most unassertive of human 
beings, ate it meekly. She was a very tall 
woman, with a long weak back and a ten- 
dency to neuralgia, for which reason she 
was seldom seen without a strip of red 
flannel pinned round her face. Grannie, 
delicately upright, her white china crépe 
shawl beautifully draped about her slim 
shoulders, looked much the younger of the 
two, though in reality she was ten years 
cousin Anne’s senior. They discussed the 
situation, Miss Anne with many gentle 
laments and “poor dears” and “such a 
pity”’s, Grannie still with a resolute front, 
though she quailed a little as she looked at 
the scorched raw toast. Rack her brains 
as she might, she could think of no one to 
fill the breach; Brierly-Stoke was_ ill 
supplied with notable women waiting emer- 
gencies, and as for the itinerant char- 
woman, Grannie had all an old-fashioned 
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housekeeper’s horror of her slipshod ser- 
vices. 

“Cole shall come up and put Jane in the 
way of things, and see about dinner,” she 
decided, “ and John must bring his friends 
to the White House. They shall have a 
plain, well-cooked meal, and if they can’t 
eat it, why, then, they deserve to go with- 
out.” 

As she was leaving the room Miss Anne 
called after her in a flutter. Aunt Anne 
was one of the women who always reserve 
the tit-bits of their news for a postscript. 

“Oh, Emily, I heard yesterday—Eliza 
heard it from the milkman in the morning 
before she gave in and was forced to go to 
bed—that Nancy Seaward is home again. 
She has lost her situation through no fault 
of her own, poor dear, and is looking out for 
something else.” 

“Dear me,” said Grannie, “ I wish I had 
known. She should have spent the day 
with us yesterday.” 

Nancy Seaward was only a third cousin, 
but she had Whipp blood in her veins on 
her mother’s side, and, diluted as it was, 
Grannie loyally recognised its claim. 

“We might drive to Roots,” she thought 
as she walked daintily down between the 


laurels, holding up her silken skirts ; “ it’ 


wouldn’t take long, and it would please the 
children, and I can explain to Nancy that I 
didn’t know she was at home.” 

The three white sun-bonnets nodded de- 
lighted acquiescence as Grannie propounded 
her scheme. They had behaved beauti- 
fully, only Prissy had fallen out by mistake 
and soiled her little white cotton gloves; 
but she hadn’t cried. Grannie dusted the 
gloves with her handkerchief, kissed the 
heroine, and, when the direction had been 
distinctly repeated to old Peter the coach- 
man, they proceeded very comfortably on 
their way. 

“Never shout to a deaf person,” said 
Grannie, improving the occasion, “a clear 
enunciation is much more important.” 

The little scholars never minded Grannie’s 
mild lectures; they did not suppose for a 
moment they were meant to understand 
them. 


CHAPTER IU 


HE farm of Roots lay about three miles 
outside the town. It was small and 
not very productive, and hard times 

had pressed sorely on Thomas Seaward, who 
had, indeed, never been a prosperous man. 
That was why Nancy, the youngest, went 











out to help other people ; the five sisters re- 
maining at home more than sufficed for all 
there was to do. Grannie, seated in the 
prim best parlour, greeted them in detach- 
ments as they bustled in from dairy and 
poultry yard—big, bouncing, voluble, fresh- 
faced young women with hearty manners 
that just a little overwhelmed her. She 
was glad when they carried the children off 
to drink bowls of cream and see the duck- 
lings, and Nancy came to her alone. 
Nancy was altogether different from her 
sisters ; she looked like nothing in the par- 
lour except the flowers in the blue bowl 
which were due to her inspiration. She 
had their freshness, their unconsciousness. 
She was tall and straight, her hair dark 
brown, her eyes the deep grey which looks 
black in certain lights. In her lavender 
print she had a certain air of Quakerish so- 
briety and reliance that met with Grannie’s 
approval. 

“My dear,” she said, “if I had only 
known you were at Roots you should have 
been asked to the White House yesterday. 
Of course I knew that Susan and Martha 
and the others could not be spared; but you 
are holiday making, I hear.” 

“T am looking out for some work. 
Henry, the dairyman, brought the news 
yesterday that Mr. John Whipp’s house- 
keeper is ill. Do you think he would 
allow me to supply her place—as cook, of 
course, and under her directions, until she 
recovers ?” 

The appeal was simple and direct ; hope 
flashed into Grannie’s face, and faded again. 

“You are very young,” she said 
anxiously. 

“Twenty-two,” said Nancy calmly. 

“So much ? You have the Whipp knack 
of keeping your youth, child. But even at 
twenty-two you cannot have much ex- 
perience, and Mr. John is very, very parti- 
cular.” 


“T can cook a little,’ said Nancy 


modestly. 
“ But, my dear, I thought you were a lady 
help!” 


“A help, but not a lady,” said Nancy, 
with a little smile. “I don’t think the two go 
together; at least, you cannot be a help if 
you put the lady first.” 

“ What, then, were your duties?” 

“Something of everything.” Nancy 
looked at her hands, which seemed to know 
the meaning of work. “Colonel and Mrs. 
Purchase were as nice as possible to me; 
they would have liked me to go abroad with 
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them, but father objected. They are both 
old and delicate, and—rather dependent on 
others”"—she smiled again. “Colonel 
Purchase liked dainty food, and I think I 
learned to please him.” 

Grannie listened with growing approval. 
Nancy was modest and yet self-reliant ; she 
had no false pride. It would be tempting 
Fate to refuse so manifest a gift at her 
hands. 

“ Tf I could be sure it was quite right,” she 
murmured wistfully, “ but I am afraid you 
will find Eliza’s temper trying. To be sure 
there is Miss Whipp; she would be very 
kind to you, but she is an invalid too, and 
would only add to your cares. You are so 
young, and’——Grannie did not add 
“ pretty,” but all at once it struck her with 
a kind of shock that Nancy with the pink 
colour of excitement in her cheeks and her 
earnest black-lashed grey eyes was beautiful. 
“* My dear, I don’t know if it would be right.” 

“Let me try,” said Nancy. “If I don’t 
suit, I can come home again.” 

But Grannie would not consent without 
a family consultation, and as many of the 
Seawards as could be gathered at such short 
notice were summoned to the parlour. 
Thomas Seaward was at market, but his 
eldest daughter would answer for him. 
They relinquished Nancy with the utmost 
cheerfulness ; she was always happiest when 
she was busy, and there was really nothing 
for her to do at home but to idle about in 
the garden. If she had been a boy it would 
have been another story, but there were girls 
enough and to spare at Roots already! In 
the end Nancy found herself seated by 
Grannie in the carriage, the children oppo- 
site, and her little portmanteau on the box 
beside Peter. 

“TI hope the experiment will answer,” 
said Grannie to herself, as for the second 
time that day she left Laurel Grove, 
“but” She pursed her lips and shook 
her head. 





John Whipp was dining with a friend that 
night and did not return to Laurel Grove 
till late. The occasion was not one of cere- 
mony, and he went straight from the bank 
without going home to dress. So that the 
clock in the hall was striking one and his 
household was hushed in sleep by the time 
he discovered Grannie’s little note secured 
to the pin-cushion in his bedroom. Nancy 
Seaward—which was Nancy? He had a 
confused memory of a number of bouncing, 
dark-eyed, roguish young women seen in 
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THEN WHO—COOKED 


BREAKFAST ? 


the rare visits paid by him to Roots, and it 
crossed him with a faint sense of annoyance 
that one of them should be presiding over 
his disorganised household. Aunt Emily 
had surely failed in her usual perfect tact. 
[f the girl had not been a relative—but a 
cousin, even if it were but in the third 
degree—how could one give her orders, or 
criticise her amateur efforts without a 
chance of wounding her susceptibilities ? 

“‘ Please, sir,” the little maid Jane (who 
had taken up his shaving water at eight) 
knocked at her master’s door at a quarter to 
nine on the following morning, “will you 
come down soon, sir ?—there is an omelette 
for breakfast.” 

John was accustomed to this formula 
from Eliza, and smiled to himself at Jane’s 
foolish confidence. Asif any other omelette 
in the world but one of Eliza’s making 
would suffer by delay. He knew what to 
expect ! 

Breakfast was neatly laid for one. 

“ Where is Miss Seaward?” he asked of 
Jane. 
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“ She has breakfasted, sir.” 

John was conscious of a great sense of 
relief. He could pardon an insufferably 
bad meal so long as he had not to eat in the 
company of a giggling Miss Seaward, who 
would want to be talked to. 

But what was this? The omelette itself, 
a golden brown glory, light, fragrant, 
delicious! He traced Eliza’s hand in it. 
Eliza at her very best. Poor woman, how 
faithful she was; but he really must, in 
common humanity, forbid her to toil for 
him while she was so ill. The coffee, of 
course, would pay for the excellence of the 
omelette. Who ever tasted good coffee in 
a farm-house? But no, the coffee was 
perfection, the milk absolutely boiling, the 
cream in the old-fashioned pitcher whipped 
to a froth till it lay like snow on the top of 
the cup. 

“ Really, really,” said John, munching 
the crisp flakes of toast with an infinite 
relish, “ this will never do.” 

He rang for the little maid. 

“Jane,” he said almost sternly, “I am 
afraid you have been troubling Eliza about 
breakfast, and she so ill. Now remember, 
I cannot permit it. A boiled egg, not too 
hard, will do very well for me, and if you 
cannot manage coffee, a cup of tea ”—— 

Jane opened a pair of frightened eyes. 
“ Please, sir, Miss Jones is feeling very bad, 
and she hasn’t done a hand’s turn, not since 























yesterday morning when the pain come 
on. 

“Then who—cooked breakfast ?”’ 

“Miss Seaward, sir, the lady as come 
yesterday.” 

John looked as he felt, dumfounded. 
“Will you ask Miss Seaward if she will 
kindly allow me to speak to her?” he said 
at last. 

“She is out, sir; this is market-day, and 
she said it was best to go early. But I am 
to ask you, sir, what you would like for 
dinner.” 

“ Anything, anything,” said John, making 
a sudden bolt from the room, for the first 
time treating this important question as if 
it were a thing of naught. 

He returned from the bank in a state 
of suspended curiosity. Now, of course, it 
would be necessary to see Miss Seaward. 
He pictured their téte-d-téte meal; she 
would be rather red with her efforts over 
the fire, she would probably wear a high- 
necked velveteen with a good deal of white 
lace about it as an easy compromise between 
morning and evening dress, she—well, the 
situation was not an easy one, still he felt 
bound to face it. Anyone who could set 
before him such a breakfast as he had eaten 
that morning deserved his gratitude. 

The table was again laid for one. In the 
few minutes he had dutifully spent in 
Aunt Anne’s room she had told him she 
did not feel equal to coming downstairs. 
John was accustomed to her absences from 
his board, and inquired sympathetically for 
her neuralgia. Was she being looked 
after ? 

“Yes, indeed,” the invalid assented 
warmly, “she had every possible atten- 
tion.” 

“Had she seen Miss Seaward ?” 

Yes, Nancy had run up to consult her 
and had been most careful of her comfort, 
but the dear girl had really a good deal to 
do. Eliza, she feared, was exacting, but 
Nancy had so much good sense, and did 
not John think she managed beautifully ? 

John certainly thought she did by the 
time he had eaten his solitary dinner. 
There was a new sauce which a highly 
approved for the salmon, the cutlets were 
done to a turn, and when the cheese souftlé 
turned out to be as light as the omelette of 
the morning he felt that Eliza’s illness was 
not such a serious calamity after all. He 
had sent a polite message by Jane to say 
he hoped to have the pleasure of Miss 
Seaward’s company at dinner, but Jane 
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demurely returned with the reply that Miss 
Seaward had dined already and hoped he 
would excuse her. 

This singular behaviour piqued and 
puzzled John Whipp. It annoyed him to 
think he had so misjudged the character of 
the cousins at Roots. Could he be mistaken ? 
Surely there he had been received with a 
somewhat embarrassing enthusiasm. There 
had been no reticence, no shy self-efface- 
ment, in the welcome of Susan and Martha 
and Kate—how many of them were there ? 
Had they not rather alarmed and over- 
whelmed him — the woman - avoiding 
bachelor—with the volubility and eagerness 
with which they pressed refreshment on 
him, the readiness they displayed to remain 
in the parlour and talk to him when he 
only desired to be walking over the farm 
with their father ? 

Nearly a week passed—a week of charm- 
ing and varied menus, and still the new 
housekeeper remained invisible. One 
evening, after the fragrant cup of black 
coffee with which he concluded his meal, he 
lit a cigar and walked over to the White 
House. Grannie sat under the roses with 
her usual court around her, but she asked 
John to give her his arm and said she 
would show him the golden pheasants, the 
latest addition to her aviary. She had a 
lively curiosity to know what John thought 
of his new manager, but she was a wily old 
lady and seemed to be interested in nothing 
but her birds. 

John gave but a distracted attention to 
the splendour of the new inmates. 

“Aunt Emily,” he said, as soon as 
decency permitted, “I am awfully obliged 
to you for securing Miss Seaward’s services, 
but she is a regular puzzle to me.” 

“Tsn’t she suiting?” said Grannie 
tranquilly. “I had hoped she might 
manage till Eliza got better, though of 
course I told her how very particular you 
were. But there was really nochoice between 
her and the charwoman Nichols, and with 
your fastidious tastes, John ” 

He gave a shudder at the mention of the 
charwoman. 

“T felt,” she went on, “that Nancy would 
at least be the better of the two.” 

“The better of the two!” cried John; 
“why, if I weren’t the most easily pleased 
man in the world, if I were indeed the 
epicure you love to make me out, Aunt 
Emily, I couldn’t but be more than satisfied. 
I thought Eliza a treasure, but Miss Nancy 
beats her hollow.” 
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“Really?” Grannie’s fine brows were 
lifted. 

“What puzzles me is that I can’t get 
hold of her to thank her. Now, should 
you say that the Seaward girls were shy?” 

“No,” she admitted, “I should scarcely 
characterise them as diffident.”’ 

“ Exactly,” he cried, with triumph ; “ you 
would agree with me, in short, that they 
are rather the other way! This Nancy 
must be the eldest, I suppose ?”’ 

“Not the eldest,” Grannie murmured, 
but he did not heed her. 

“She certainly cannot be young, since 
she has acquired such a mastery over her 
art, though how she has found occasion to 
practise it at Roots is a mystery. Now, 
how old would you say the eldest Miss 
Seaward was?” 

Grannie made a little calculation. ‘There 
are six of them alive and several have died. 
I should think she is about thirty-seven.” 

“Just what I supposed, almost my own 
age and-—not diffident, as we have agreed ; 
and yet if she were in hiding for a crime 
she could not more persistently keep out 
of my sight. I have sent message after 
message, and she always has some excuse, 
and of course I can’t invade her privacy 
even to thank her.” 

“Certainly not,” said Grannie with 
delicate emphasis, ‘‘ you must remember her 
position, John; she cannot be your cook 
and your cousin at the same time, and 
indeed I quite approve of her devotion to 
the duties she has undertaken. For the 
moment she is your paid housekeeper, and 
if she prefers that you should look upon her 
in that light you must respect her wishes.” 

“Well, if you are sure she won’t think it 
unkind,” he said, conscious of a great relief— 
for somehow he still dreaded the velveteen- 
clad boisterous Nancy of his dreams—“ but 
it does seem uncommonly cool to be send- 
ing her out orders as if she were a 
servant.” 

“Tam sure she would prefer it,” said 
Grannie, “and,” she added adroitly, “ it 
may make her position easier with Hliza. 
Naturally, Eliza does not like a rival in her 
kingdom.” 

“ Eliza will have to look to her laurels,” 
said John, with a shaken head, “ or she will 
fina herself dethroned. Poor woman !—from 
what Gibson tells me she doesn’t seem 
much better, ‘but of course ”’—easily— 
“now that her place is so well pace, 
she can take every care of herself without 
worrying. I suppose”—a cold doubt 
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crossed him—“ Miss Seaward can stay as 
long as she is wanted? There are enough 
of them at home.” 

“T should think she can,” said Grannie, 
with caution, “at least as long as you do 
not obtrude yourself on her, John.” 

“Of course I shan’t do that,” he declared 
genially ; “now that I have you to back me 
up, Aunt Emily, I'll let her severely alone. 
To tell you the truth, I am not particularly 
anxious to claim her acquaintance; as a 
cook she is after my own heart, but as 
a relative she leaves something to be 
desired.” 

Grannie was also secretly relieved at the 
turn affairs had taken, though her scrupu- 
lous conscience was not quite easy at the 
self-deception John was _ unconsciously 
practising. Still, Nancy’s prudence lifted 
a weight from her mind. She had not 
realised until her recent daily visits to 
Laurel Grove how very handsome Nancy 
was, and cousin Anne was after all but an 
indifferent chaperon. Match-maker as she 
loved to be, Grannie had the correctest regard 
for the proprieties, and if John But 
a Seaward would never do! In her matri- 
monial schemes for him she had soared to 
the highest circles. It had not occurred 
to her that good housekeeping might find 
more favour in his eyes than an accredited 
position in the county. But John certainly 
did not care for the Seaward connection, 
and with Nancy so wise no harm could 
possibly come of the experiment. The 
great thing now was to get Eliza on her 
feet as soon as possible ; Grannie had faith 
in Dr. Gibson, who never kept his patients 
in bed longer than was necessary. 

As for John, he serenely went his way, 
and troubled no more about the lady who 
presided over his household except to send 
an occasional specially complimentary 
message for some chef-d’euvre. By the 
time the 20th arrived he felt no anxiety 
about his dinner-party. Miss Seaward 
submitted a menu which met his approval 
in every particular, and not an item but 
was a success. Fair as ever stood his 
reputation as the prince of hosts, no hideous 
failure had shaken it, nor was he doomed 
to be pitied and commiserated as that 
most helpless of all creatures, a bachelor 
without some _ responsible woman to 
study his interests. In his elation he 
entertained more largely than usual, bring- 
ing friends down from town who were glad to 
escape during the hot weather for a day into 
the country. John himself cared little for 























holiday-making, home presented attractions 
which no seaside lodging or country inn 
could hope to rival. 


CHAPTER III 


T must not be supposed that Nancy 
| Seaward deliberately set herself in the 
first instance toavoidherkinsman. She 
had on taking up her duties at Laurel Grove 
been diffident of her own powers, and the 
excuses she made for not obtruding herself 
upon him were perfectly natural. Her hands 
were full, and she had no time for society. 
But as the days went on and she realised 
how entirely John Whipp’s thoughts were 
centred upon his own comfort, a certain 
contempt for him grew up in her heart. 
Being for the moment the custodian of his 
purse, she could not fail to know that his 
charities were many and unstinted. Spending 
largely upon himself, he also gave freely to 
those in need ; but his generosity was fatally 
flawed in her eyes by the readiness with 
which he pandered to appetite. There is 
perhaps no fault so contemptible in a young 
girl’s estimation as a love of good eating. 
John Whipp lived but for the pleasure of 
dining ; in her scorn for his weakness she 
disowned him as a cousin. As his hired 
handmaid she would give him faithful 
service ; since to eat was the chief aim and 
pleasure of his life, his board should be 
spread with delicate cates, but as one of her 
own blood she would have none of him. 
Her resolution was the more easily 
supported since at this season of the year 
all the younger members of the Whipp 
family, as well as their neighbours and 
acquaintances, were seeking refreshment at 
the sea; even Ethel had gone upon a 
round of visits, and Grannie was left alone 
at the White House. As for her own people, 
stress of summer work at the farm kept 
them too busy to pay many visits. Once 
or twice when he had occasion to be in 
Brierly-Stoke she saw her father; but 
Thomas Seaward was a quiet man, indis- 
posed to curiosity, and he asked few 
questions. For the rest, Henry the milk- 
man, who supplied Laurel Grove, sufficed 
as the bearer of any needful message. 
Grannie, who vastly enjoyed the dignity 
of her solitary state, was very kind to the 
girl. She smoothed her path with the 
refractory and jealous Eliza, she lent her 
books, she insisted on taking her out for 
airings in the old-fashioned barouche, 
careful, however, not to pass the bank. 
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Nancy alone of the sisters had inherited 
her father’s reticence. She was a girl whom 
it was not very easy to know, but few young 
people could long remain proof against 
Grannie’s stately charm, and Nancy half 
unconsciously yielded to it like the rest. 
As for Grannie, the more she knew of the 
girl the better she liked and respected her ; 
she even began to ask herself whether after 
all—then came a vision of the sisterhood 
at Roots, and she shrank back timidly from 
the wandering idea. Better let things take 
their course. 

They pursued their tranquil way till the 
heat of August as it merged into September 
parched the land. John had long ceased 
to trouble himself about his mysterious 
inmate; he had almost forgotten her 
existence, save when a worse report than 
usual came to him of Eliza’s condition or 
some new dish attracted his attention. 

A thunderous night had kept him tossing 
wakefully, and at six o’clock he was fain to 
rise, feeling it vain to woo sleep longer. 
He drew the blind and looked out upon his 
garden. The twelve years of its growth had 
established the lawn, now glittering with 
the night’s dew—it lay in fair expanse 
before him, flanked by glowing beds of 
crimson, yellow, and white dahlias. A few 
well-grown oaks spared in the laying out 
of the ground gave a mature look to the 
smiling acre. John took pride and 
pleasure in his garden, but, a late sitter at 
night, he had seldom seen it at so early an 


hour. He resolved to wander out in it 
now. As he turned from the window, two 
women, each provided with a _ basket, 


emerged upon the side path and rapidly 
made their way to the end of the garden. 
A narrow and little frequented lane there 
divided the pleasure portion of his domain 
from the large and well-stocked kitchen 
garden and orchard, but a light rustic 
bridge, overarching the lane, connected 
the two. He watched until the maidens 
appeared upon its crest, and disappeared 
from his view as they tripped down the 
steps on the opposite side. The one he 
recognised as Jane, the other he supposed 
to be some kitchen helper; he had heard 
that an attendant had been secured for 
Eliza. 

The balm and freshness of the morning 
air rewarded him for his exertion. He 
sauntered, delighted and admiring ; a twitter 
in the tree-tops, the last faint echo of 
summer’s full song, held him. Unseen him- 
self, he watched a bright-eyed robin flit from 
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the oak-tree intent upon the early worm ; 
the swallows in conference over their 
coming flight sunned themselves upon the 
eaves. The blaze of flower beauty was 
over, but scarlet geranium and white 
marguerite still gaily crowned the tree- 
stumps masked with ivy; a late rose or 
two still scented the air. With a rare 
impulse of vanity, he selected the most 
perfect and placed it in his button-hole. 
Then, with no thought but of prolonging 
the pleasure of his walk, he turned his 
steps towards the rustic bridge and crossed 
it. Here utility alone prevailed ; the paths 
between the espaliers were turfed, and he 
moved onward noiselessly, investigating 
with interest the promise of fruit. Suddenly 
at the end of a long alley which 
diverged to the right he perceived the 


two maidens, whose existence he had 
forgotten. Jane, selecting Victoria plums 


from a sunny wall, saw her master and 
dropped a little timid curtsey ; the other 
girl stood motionless, lost in a_ reverie. 
The basket at her feet was half filled, and 
indeed Nancy was thinking of nothing more 
serious than the menu for the day. The 
French beans were growing too old even for 
the most skilful cookery. She cast a critical 
eye over the beds; parsnips, cauliflowers, 
carrots, cabbage, parsley—her basket 
already held these ; vegetable-marrow—she 
shook a doubtful head ; artichokes—her lips 
pursed themselves thoughtfully ; spinach— 
one had, spinach so often. 

John stood arrested in wonder, staring in 


forgetfulness of his manners. Surely this 
was no maid-servant, this tall, slim girl 


with the delicate profile? He studied her 
amazed. She wore the plainest of close- 
fitting indigo-blue cottons; a pair of 
gauntletted gloves protected her hands; a 
white sun-bonnet tied loosely had siipped 
from her head to her neck, leaving revealed 
the coil of warm brown hair. For a full 
minute he looked at her unperceived, then, 
with a subtle consciousness that she was 
no longer alone, she turned and faced him. 

Instinctively he lifted his hat. Nancy 
returned his greeting with a very distant 
movement of her stately head, while she 
untied and replaced her sun-bonnet. She 
looked at him from out its tunnelled 
depths with a pair of calm, beautiful grey 
eyes, and said, seeing his embarrassment— 

“ My name is Seaward.” 

John took a step forward. 

“You—you have come to help your 


sister?” he asked. “She has so kindly 
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been taking charge for me during the last 
few weeks.” 

“T am Nancy,” she said coldly, correct- 
ing his mistake. 

He reddened in the immensity of his 
surprise ; she could not refuse his cordially 
outstretched hand, but she allowed her own 
to remain impassive in his grasp. 

“Then it is you,” he said, still be- 
wildered—* you whom I have to thank.” 

“You owe me no thanks, Mr. Whipp,” 
said Nancy, with dignity. “I was in 
search of work and you employed me. 
You pay me amply for my services.” 

“But—there is a debt which money 
can’t pay.” 

She accepted the assertion without 
comment, and turned forthwith to her 
neglected task. In a very few minutes her 
basket was filled. He found it impossible: 
to help watching her; she was so quick, 
cool, adroit, so absolutely indifferent to 
his presence. When she was about to turn 
away he sprang forward. 

“ Let me carry the basket,” he said. 

“Thank you, it is not too heavy for me.” 

But John had a masterful fibre in him, 
and his spirit was roused. 

“If you forbid me to thank you,” he 
said genially, “at least you must allow 
me to take my own way in my own 
garden.” He seized the basket, and 
courteously motioned her to precede him ; 
the grass path was not wide enough for 
two. As he followed her he could not take 
his eyes off her. This a Seaward—this the 
stirring, lively, velveteen-clad Nancy of his 
imagination? How could he possibly be 
so mistaken? But—could it really be? 
Could Roots produce so rare a creature ? 
How slim she was, and how straight she 
carried herself—Nancy, indeed, was quite 
capable of assuming an extra dignity, as 
she felt herself under his scrutiny—and 
with what a cold composure she had met 
his embarrassed greeting! The Nancy 
Seaward he had pictured would have 
blushed and bridled, minced and giggled, 


addressed him perhaps after the first 
abashed moment as John; yet the real 
Nancy's formal “Mr. Whipp” failed 


equally to please him. With this Nancy 
he was willing to be on terms of cousin- 
ship. 

They walked apart until, the bridge 
crossed, they reached the wide gravelled 
paths of the garden; he hastened then to 
join his companion. 

“T think,” he said, “it must be a long 











WITH THIS NANCY HE WAS WILLING TO BE ON TERMS OF COUSINSHIP 
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time since we met. I recall your sisters 
very well (“only too well,” to himself) 
but you’ 

“T have been away from home for a 
number of years.’ 

“ Ah,” he said, “ that accounts for it. Had 
you been at home I should certainly have 
remembered you. I couldn’t possibly have 
forgotten you. You must have been a child 
when I last saw you. 

To so obvious a statement she made no 
reply. He found her unresponsiveness a 
little disconcerting. 

“Why have you hidden yourself so 
persistently ?”” he made a fresh attempt at 
liveliness. ‘“ It was very cruel of you since 
you knew, you must have known, what a 
pleasure it would have been to me to see 
you and—and—talk to you. Why, when I 
met your father the other day I could only 
tell him I believed you were all right. How 
odd it must have sounded, how absurd!’ 
It seemed so to John himself now. 

She looked at him calmly. “It was not 
necessary for us to meet; you yourself ’’— 
with the faintest accent of disdain—* did not 
think it necessary until this morning. I 
am here to carry out your wishes, your 
orders, and so long as you can transmit 
them through Jane ’’—— 

“ Orders—that’s an ugly word !” 

“Tt is the only one that expresses our 
relation.” She turned to the little maid 
behind her: “Jane, take the basket from 
your master ; I will carry the plums.” With 
a lofty “ Good-morning,” she dismissed him, 
and, taking the side path behind the laurel 
screen that led to the kitchen premises, was 
quickly lost to view. 

Quiet, methodical John Whipp, as he sat 
in his well-furnished private room at the 
bank that day, had a tingling sensation as 
of one who has tasted adventure. He was 
both amused and annoyed—amused with 
the airs of Miss Nancy, annoyed at his own 
misconception of her. Yet why should he 
trouble himself about her now any more 
than he had done during the two months she 
had been under his roof? Why, indeed, 
but that she was handsome while he had 
thought her plain, proper while he had 
assured himself she would be boisterous. 

Now the conduct of John Whipp after 
this date can only be recorded as un- 
becoming, and, if you like, undignified in a 
responsible man of forty with the reputation 
of a confirmed bachelor to maintain. For 
instead of accepting Nancy's view of the 
situation, and contenting himself with 
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playing master to so willing a handmaid, 
he must needs suddenly remember and 
press the claims of kinship. Miss Seaward 
vanished in Nancy, Nancy the youngest of 
the Roots cousins, Nancy the unique in that 
rough-and-ready household. On all possi- 
ble occasions he waylaid her: in the dewy 
early morning when ‘she went to the garden ; 
on market- -day s, when he was lost in 
admiration of her judicious skill in selection ; 
even on Sundays when, prayer-book in hand, 
she walked sedately to church. She sub- 
mitted with an annoyed impatience she did 
not always keep in check; she answered 
his questions shortly, she altogether refused 
to consult with him. 

“You know what you want,” she said, 
“there is no need for discussion. Express 
your wishes, and I will do my best to fulfil 
them.” 

“You do that admirably, but—can’t you 
imagine that it is a pleasure to see you? 
If you had taken your proper place we 
should at least have dined together. What 
have poor Aunt Anne and I done that you 
should avoid us so persistently ?’ 

“ Miss Whipp doesn’t complain of me,” 
she said with a lifted chin. 

“She misses you—she would like more of 
your society.” 

“She isa woman. She understands that 
one cannot be in two places at once. If 
I have to cook your dinner, Mr. Whipp, I 
cannot at the same time eat it in your 
company.” 

“Mr. Whipp!” 

She took no notice of the reproach. 

“Nancy, how long do you mean to be so 
formal? Do you wish me to call you Miss 
Seaward ?” 

“T should prefer it,” she said coldly. 
“When I entered your service I became 
your housekeeper—your cook, if you will. 
While I remain in it, please remember that 
I am that and nothing more.” 

“ Not even a third cousin ?” 

“ We have not found you so anxious to 
press the relationship at Roots,” she said 
disdainfully. 

He reddened consciously, but said with an 
amazing simplicity: “I didn’t know you 
then.” 

“Nor do you know me now.” 

“You give me no chance ’’—he pressed his 
advantage. “‘ Why, even as my housekeeper 
you would naturally preside at my 
table ’-—— 

“I have already explained to you why 
that is impossible.’ 











“Then let the dinner cook itself,’ he said 
impulsively. 

She laughed at that, a gay, girlish laugh. 
It was the first time he had seen her merry, 
and it pleased him amazingly, even though 
she was merry at his expense. 

“Mr. John Whipp to make such a 
proposal! Mr. John Whipp willingly, 
voluntarily, to forego the pleasures of the 
table! Mr. John Whipp to renounce the 
crowning glory of the day, the one end for 
which he lives! Do I hear aright?” She 
apostrophised the pictures on the wall, 
sober Whipp ancestors who followed her 
with serious, disapproving eyes. 

“ You do hear aright,” cried John, nettled 
yet amused; “try me, and see if I do not 
mean what I say.” He held out his hand 
as if to clinch a bargain, but she evaded it 
and fled. He heard the echo of her stifled 
laughter as the baize door, beyond which he 
never penetrated, fell to behind her. 

But the more she eluded him the more 
he found his thoughts occupied with her. 
She was very handsome; he could not 
recall such another pair of eyes in Brierly- 
Stoke, a mouth that could be so suddenly 
stern yet so suddenly sweet and childlike in 
its laughter. Nobody except Aunt Emily at 
the White House had a finer carriage, a 
greater dignity. And then her cooking-—it 
was superb! It was instinctive in her, no 
tuition could have reached the same perfec- 
tion. She lifted it into a fine art; it was 
only equalled by her skill in household 
management. She might have been a 
matron of twenty years’ standing instead of 
a mere slip of a girl, her judgment was 
so mature, her decisions so judicious. He 
began to bemoan the day when he should 
lose her. Of course she would go back to 
Roots. She hinted already at a speedy 
departure. Only yesterday Aunt Anne had 
told him that if Eliza were not soon able 
to resume her duties, dear Nancy would 
be leaving; she had only come as a stop- 
gap. 

“*T don’t see why she should go,” he said 
crossly. ‘“Isn’t she comfortable? Is the 
work too hard ?” 

Aunt Anne did not think so, but her own 
family might require her. 

“Nonsense,” he said brusquely, “there 
are women enough yonder.” 

But after that John, who had always been 
kind, redoubled his attentions. He secured 
an efficient kitchen maid, he found out 
her taste in books and kept her sitting-room 
well supplied. When Grannie left the White 
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House to join her daughter Ethel, he insisted 
that Aunt Anne should take her for a daily 
airing. 

It was not till the doctor, a week or two 
later, hinted that Eliza was not making the 
progress he expected, and might never be fit 
for work again, that it occurred to him how 
he might secure Nancy’s services perma- 
nently. He was greatly perturbed at the 
doctor’s news. Then suddenly, like a ray 
of light, it flashed across him that he might 
marry Nancy. The first effect of this ide: 
was stunning. He suffered as if from an 
electric shock ; but in ten minutes it had 
acclimatised itself, in twenty it began to 
seem desirable, in half an hour he felt as if 
he had purposed the wooing of Nancy from 
the first moment his eyes fell on her. It 
was in every way a capital plan, both for 
himself and for her ; he could give her a 
better home than she could ever hope to 
have at Roots. 

With John to resolve was to execute. He 
found Nancy once more in the cool of the 
garden while yet the night mists were 
scarcely sucked up, and on some flimsy 
pretext dismissed the attendant Jane. 

Nancy had ceased to look annoyed at 
interruption, she had even learned to find a 
certain amusement in this big cousin's 
imperturbable methods. He refused to be 
snubbed, therefore she ceased to snub him. 
Women, whatever they may say, like a 
masterful man. 

But when he began, stammeringly at first, 
then with growing composure, to make 
known his wishes, the blood turned to fire 
in her veins. She would have given a great 
deal to answer him with dignity, but the 
floods of her indignation were let loose. 
He held out his hand so confidently, as if 
he expected her to curtsey to him with 
humble gratitude while he deigned to raise 
her up, he who offered to marry her—he 
said nothing of love—that she might cook 
for him, and wait upon him, an unpaid 
servant, for ever ! 

In words of passionate scorn she de- 
nounced him, and then, stricken and sobbing 
with the sense of the degradation she had 
suffered, she slipped past him and esczped. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE first visit Grannie paid on her return 
to Brierly-Stoke was to Roots. She 
saw theeldersisters first, and answered 

their hundred questions patiently. They had 
heard of Ethel’s engagement—was it true ? 
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Yes, it was indeed quite true; rather 
unexpected, but very satisfactory in every 
way, and for the dear child’s happiness. 
Grannie choked down a sigh. She dilated 
in her gentle way upon the subject until 
the curiosity of Martha and Susan and 
Jessie was sated, and then she asked to see 
Nancy and was told she was in the garden. 

Thither Grannie followed her, begging 
leave to find her way alone ; and when Mrs. 
Whipp made a request in that little regal 
way she could put on no Seaward sister 
dared refuse her. She drew Nancy, who 
got up from the bench where she sat with a 
proud startled look, close to her grey Chudda 
shawl with a very tender movement. 

“My dear,” she said, “I have come to 
steal you once more. No,” she smiled, as 
Nancy made a movement of resistance, 
“not to be anybody else’s cook this time, 
but my dear companion. You have heard 
that 1 am losing Ethel? She is to be 
married next week, and then—I shall be 
childless. Nancy, will you share my home ? 
All my children wish it. Autumn will soon 
be here, and I am thinking of going abroad. 
It is only a foolish old, woman's notion, but 
when my Ethel goes to India I feel that ] 
shall be a little nearer her in the South of 
France. But Iam a poor traveller, quite 
unused to taking tickets and looking after 
luggage, and making my wants known in 
foreign tongues. Will you come and take 
care of me, Nancy? The children are all 
so persuaded their poor old mother cannot 
look after herself, and they will thank you 
as gratefully as I.” 

She could not have made any appeal 
that more closely touched the proud, sore- 
hearted girl, but Nancy still hung back. 

“But, perhaps you have not heard—I 
think you ought to know——” 

“My dear, I want no_ confessions. 
Think of me as an old witch who knows 
everything without being told; and now, 
shall we go and break the news to your 
sisters? I have your father’s consent 
already. You see I was bold enough to take 
yours for granted.” 

That winter by the sea was like a re- 
incarnation for Nancy. They settled 
themselves in a large hotel near Cannes, 
where they had a private sitting-room and 
need mix no more than they chose with the 
gadding crowd. Their windows opened 
upon a garden of palms and aloes and 
wonderful vegetation, which bowered 
enchanting glimpses of the sunlit sea. 
Nancy had never dreamed that any world 
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could be so fair. And in Grannie’s com- 
pany she expanded mentally and _ grew 
spiritually. There was about the old lady 
so fine a dignity, so all-embracing a charity, 
and at the same time so wise an estimate 
of men and things, that a young girl could 
not but learn much of her. Just as Nancy’s 
hands softened and grew white now that 
they were no longer claimed by toil, so her 
judgments grew milder, her manners 
easier. She carried herself better, she dressed 
better, and every day, her blood the richer 
for sun and sea, she grew handsomer and 
happier. 

Grannie was scarce allowed to miss Ethel, 
her tyrant and her darling: Nancy walked 
and drove with her on the Croisette ; 
listened to the music in the Cercle Nautique, 
read to her, and picked up the dropped 
stitches in her knitting. They talked of 
home, and discussed the letters that came 
from India, and Brierly-Stoke, and Man- 
chester, and London, and mourned very 
sincerely together when they heard of the 
death of Miss Anne Whipp. They grew 
more and more to each other as the weeks 
passed on. 

The glimpses of life as it revealed itself 
at table d’héte had also their educational 
value for Nancy ; her first tea at Rumpel- 
mayer’s was a breathless experience, and a 
new soul seemed born in her when she 
heard the world-renowned band in the 
Beaux-Arts at Monte Carlo. Not for all 
the music in the world would Grannie have 
set her dainty foot in the Casino. 

And all the while, wise woman as she 
was, Grannie never sought to probe into 
the girl’s wound, either to sympathise or 
make light of it. She did not avoid John 
Whipp’s name, but neither did she obtrude 
it. She spoke of him naturally when his 
name came up in the home letters. At first 
Nancy listened with a defiant throb of the 
heart ; but by-and-by, so gently was she 
being moulded by Grannie’s influence, she 
began to wonder whether her share in that 
business was so very heroic after all. If 
John Whipp had not loved her as a girl 
desires to be loved, at least he had made 
no pretence of anything but a kindly 
affection for her, and, after all, a man pays 
a woman the highest compliment in his 
power when he asks her to share his life. 
So Nancy forgave him, and learnt to listen 
to such little scraps of news as that he was 
enlarging the bank and had taken to 
gardening and was thinking of building a 
greenhouse, without wincing. 

















By-and-by February came and _ the 
flowers with it. Grannie dearly loved to 
buy acacia sprays and early 2nemones and 
roses and all the sweets of the spring to 
send to the children at home ; and one day, 
when she and Nancy were paying their 
morning visit to Roux’s in the Rue d’ Antibes, 
she turned to the girl and said : 

“TI should like to send some to poor 
Eliza Jones. Will you write the address, 
my dear? I am afraid my shaky old hand 
will not be very legible.” 
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fine little nose in a bunch of daffodils to 
hide a smile. “I believe he has shut up 
part of the house and has Nichols, the 
charwoman, to look after him. Jane was 
much too young to be left without super- 
vision, but she has found a good home with 
young Mrs. Evan Whipp.” 

Nancy heard in silence, but she found her- 
self thinking, not without a touch of humor- 
ous compassion, a good deal about cousin 
John and his forlorn condition, while she ate 
and drank of the best and was luxuriously 





HE FOUND HER ARRANGING THE FLOWERS SHE 


Nancy drew off her glove and took the 
pen ; the old lady dictated an address in 
London. 

“ Why—is Eliza having a holiday?” 

“Didn't you know,” said Grannie with 
artful surprise, “ poor Eliza was sent home 
to her relations a few days after you left? 
She will never be fit for service again, poor 
thing. But John has been very liberal ; he 
has settled a comfortable little pension on 
her, so that she may be well taken care of. 
My daughter Harriet and the children go to 
see her often.” 

“And—Mr. Whipp,” stammered Nancy, 
“has he found another treasure ?” 

“Tam afraid not.” Grannie buried her 
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housed. How he must feel the change, 
what a miserable man he must be, and 
and—had she not perhaps been a little hard 
upon him, after all? So that one day, when 
the heat was growing intolerable and they 
were thinking of moving on, Grannie found 
the way already paved for a little plan she 
had to propose. 

“1 want to show you something of Paris, 
dear,” she said, “but I am a very poor 
guide. I have not been there since my dear 
husband and I went on our honeymoon, and 
I am told I shall find it a changed world. 
My nephew, John Whipp, proposes to take 
a little holiday this spring—I am sure he 


needs it, poor fellow—and I have been 
3L 
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wondering if he could be persuaded to come 
and take charge of two helpless women. 
What think you, Nancy ?” 

“T think what you think,” said Nancy, 
bending over the back of Mummy’s chair 
so that her faint accession of colour was not 
visible. “I am sure Mr. Whipp will be 
very useful—at the Custom House.” 

“Yes—at the Custom House,” Grannie 
acquiesced, with a hovering smile. 

John, who in truth had been intriguing for 
an invitation, made such haste to respond 
to Grannie’s note that he took the ladies 
by surprise. They had expected him in 
the evening and he came in the morning, 
and found Nancy in a dark blue gown like 
that in which he had first seen her, only it 
came from Paris and fitted her much better, 
arranging the flowers she had bought in 
his honour that morning from a walnut- 
faced old woman in the Allée de la Liberté. 
She had schooled herself to be quite friendly 
to him, and held out her hand readily when 
she had got over the start he gave her by his 
sudden appearance ; but somehow there was 
an indefinable something about John that 
made friendliness difficult. It was not that 
he was stiff, for indeed he took the hand 
humbly enough, but that, incredible as it 
seemed, he was shy. Was this the self- 
confident ‘John who had so magnificently 
thrown his handkerchief to her and expected 
her humbly to pick it up? His embarrass- 
ment was contagious; she found herself 
saying awkwardly, ‘“‘ Mrs. Whipp will be so 
glad. She breakfasts in her room. I will 
go and tell her.” 

“No, don’t go yet—that is, pray don’t 
disturb her. I can wait. I wanted to 
tell you—I have been so horribly ashamed 
of myself ”’ 

“You will want some breakfast,” said 
Nancy breathlessly, flying precipitately 
from the room with cheeks aflame. 

By dinner time they had scarcely grown 
more used to each other, and it was Grannie 
who did most of the talking. 

“We thought we would keep you all to 
ourselves to-night, John,” she said, “ though 
Nancy and I generally take our one little 
dip into the world at table-d’héte. To- 
morrow you shall have tea at Rumpel- 
mayer’s and see all the sights. I hope you 
will like your dinner, my dear; the chef is 
quite a personage, I believe.” 

“After six months of Mrs. Nichols’s 
ministrations,” said John lightly, but look- 
ing a little annoyed, “I assure you I thank- 
fully eat anything that is put before me.” 
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And Nancy’s watchful grey eyes observed 
that he passed all the choicest dishes by. 

In the late evening, when they walked in 
the garden, John threw off something of his 
embarrassment and betrayed a great interest 
in the strange plants and flowers. 

They left Grannie seated in her basket 
chair and paced the terrace in front of her. 
John told Nancy all about the rock garden 
he was planning at Laurel Grove, and the 
fern-house he had built. She liked it a 
great deal better than discussing menus 
with him, and when she went to bed she 
found herself revising the portrait she had 
painted of him, putting in a softer touch 
here, lightening a shadow there. She 
approved of his devotion to Grannie; 
surely he must have been a good son. 

And, after all, a man was useful. John 
proved himself so when, after a few days 
devoted to sight-seeing, they turned their 
backs on the Riviera and began the slow 
journey homewards. No more trouble with 
the luggage, no more wrestling to make 
oneself understood when trying to explain 
that Grannie’s room must have a south 
aspect. If John had little command of 
French, he knew his own wants and wishes, 
and, like an indomitable Briton, secured 
them. Then he really was possessed of an 
astonishing amount of information, and was 
much less dry in imparting it than Baedeker 
or Bradshaw. Perhaps it inspired him to 
feel a pair of earnest, interested eyes 
fastened on him, no longer -with a look of 
aversion and distrust. Was this indeed 
the girl he had dared to insult, this peerless 
creature whom a man might count it an 
honour only to love without any hope of 
return? At the disturbing recollection he 
found himself hesitating and reddening 
when he should have been discoursing upon 
“‘ Les Misérables ” (they were at Marseilles). 
Nancy, responsive to the subtlest indications 
of his mood, felt herself blushing too, she 
knew not why, and blushing the more as 
she grew the angrier with herself. 

So this new John and this new Nancy 
made entirely unexpected discoveries about 
one another, and travelled slowly into a 
better knowledge of each other, as the train 
varried them by easy and dignified stages 
to the capital. Perhaps Grannie profited 
more by the stoppages than either of her 
companions. She did a little sight-seeing in 
a regal sort of way, and rested a good deal, 
and let herself be waited on by the young 
people (for John was still a young person 
in her eyes), and was the most serene 














old lady in the world, and to herself she 
kept saying: “Why should we hurry? 
Let them take time to know each other. 
InParis it will all come right.” 

But in Paris, after she had conscientiously 
visited the Louvre and the Salon, Notre- 
Dame and the Madeleine, she declared 
herself satisfied to rest in her comfortable 
room and see no more. 

“Go out by yourselves, children, and 
leave me to rest,” she said. “ I cannot afford 
to sacrifice any more of my recollections. I 
came here on my wedding journey, and I 
seem to have lost my dear husband in this 
new world. Leave me to my memories; 
but for you it is still the present, go you 
and lay up pictures for the future.” 

Go out by themselves! They looked at 
each other in consternation, and Nancy was 
not at all reassured when she read something 
that was certainly not consternation dawn- 
ing in John’s eyes. 

To save making a needless ado (and 
“perhaps let him imagine I am afraid 
of him,” she said scornfully to herself), she 
went up and put on her hat and her gloves. 
They both lingered to fuss over Grannie, 
to settle her in the most comfortable chair, 
and put her fan and her scent-bottle near 
her, and the opera-glass, which gave her a 
view of the passing panorama, and the 
morning paper and the “ Saturday Review,” 
which John stopped to cut, for all the world 
as if they were not coming back again to 
fuss still further over her at lunch! 

But, behold, when they set out, after 
being so very voluble in Grannie’s presence, 
so full of light chatter and foolish nothings, 
they had not a word to say to each other. 
Nancy held her parasol as if it were a 


weapon of defence, and never, even in the“ 


days when she had cooked for him, had 
Cousin John found her so stately and dis- 
tant. With one consent they made for the 
shops, the gay alluring shops which are as 
good as a chaperon to embarrassed lovers. 
Grannie, slowly waving her fan and 
thinking with a sigh of her own vanished 
love-dream, was saying to herself, “ It will 
happen to day”; but it seemed as if for 
once she were to fail as a prophetess. 
That she did not was owing to one of those 
little accidents that give life a constant edge 
of adventure in the smiling city. They were 
crossing the Rue de Rivoli when a fiacre 
came whirling along, and, with that light 
scorn of human life which characterises the 
Parisian driver, dashed upon them. Nancy, 
a step in advance of her companion, had 
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her raised parasol spun out of her hand; a 
second more and she might have been 
trampled under the horse’s feet, but for the 
wild grasp of a pair of strong arms that 
lifted her into safety. 

“Nancy!” cried John, his voice hoarse 
with fear and deep with emotion. 

“Tam not hurt—not a bit,” she said as 
he set her on the pavement ; but all at once 
she began to tremble. It was such a 
different “‘ Nancy ” as he uttered it from the 
complacent, calm, cool “ Nancy” with which 
he began his peroration that day long ago 
among the vegetables in the garden of 
Laurel Grove, and somehow it went 
straight to her defenceless heart. 

They could neither of them give a co- 
herent account of what happened afterwards, 
of what they did or said, or where they 
went upon that sunny May morning ; but in 
those stored memories which Grannie sent 
them forth, to harvest one little bit of Paris 
was to both for ever afterwards enchanted 
ground. When at last they climbed the 
steps of the hotel—hurrying and ashamed to 
find how late it was, and how long they 
had kept Grannie from her lunch—Nancy 
turned a shy, arch face up to John. 

“T have quite forgotten how to cook,” she 
said. 

“ And I,” he answered gaily, “ have for- 
gotten how to dine. Don’t be cruel, 
Nancy, on the very first day too.” 


They got home in good time for Grannie’s 
June dinner, which was this year a very 
special feast indeed. The family welcomed 
shy, stately Nancy with much cordiality ; 
they marvelled at the immense improve- 
ment Grannie had effected in six months. 

“She was always a pretty girl, but she 
is quite beautiful now,” said the eldest 
daughter. “She has caught a reflection of 
Mummy’s grace and charm. John has 
waited to some purpose—he has secured 
a real treasure at last.” 

“ Mummy’s occupation is gone now that 
John has surrendered,” said the eldest son. 
“He was the last to hold out; there is not 
one of us left to marry now.” 

“She will begin on the grandchildren,” 
laughed the third daughter; and indeed as 
she sat, a queen among her court under the 
budding roses, Grannie was saying to her- 
self: “I cannot live alone now. I should 
miss my dear Nancy too much. My daughter 
Harriet must lend me Kitty.” For Kitty 
was eighteen, and even Cousin Ethel out 
in India would allow that she was grown up. 
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Favourite Sketching Grounds 


BY E. M. WIMPERIS, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS 


A CORNER OF DARTMOOR 


. - “A world of heather” 
“Purple of fox-glove—yellow of broom” 


Tis with only a small portion of the 
moor that this article treats, but it is 
very picturesque, and combines within 

its moderate range all the characteristic 
features of that wild tableland known as the 
Forest of Dartmoor. 

Here are vast uplands carpeted with 
heather and gorse, and crowned with rugged 
tors, and where the rough ground slopes to 
the more cultivated valleys, deep ravines, 
and wooded glens, ens which brawling 
streams foam along rocky beds to the larger 
rivers and the sea. This district can best 
be reached from Bridestowe Station. About 
a mile and a-half distant is Lydford Private 
Hotel. It was originally a private dwelling- 
house, and was built assuch by Mr. Widgery, 
the well-known artist. It furnishes capital 
headquarters. 

It is not easy to find accommodation so 
close to the moor elsewhere, and it must be 
remembered that it is a primary considera- 
tion with the artist, especially in a district 
like this, where driving is out of the question, 
that he should be within walking distance 
of his subjects. 

To reach most of them he will have only a 
sheep-path or a cart-track to guide him, and 
must get as best he may over rough ground, 
strewn with “clatters,’ and treacherous 
with bog. Though called a “ forest,” this 
region is not well wooded now, whatever it 
may have been in past ages. It does not 
possess the attractions other places boast of. 
There are no mountains, properly so called ; 
the highest elevations are only a little over 
two thousand feet above the sea and on the 
moor itself. There are no rivers to compare 
with those of North Wales, or cliffs like 
those of Cornwall, and yet its scenery, 
wild and desolate and solitary as most 
of it is, exercises a peculiar fascination 
over those who come under its spell, and 
proves itself capable of inspiring the most 
devoted and lifelong affections. To the 
ordinary tourist who gives it a passing visit 
it must seem repellent indeed, for there is 
nothing in the climate to make amends for 


its bare monotony. “In Dartmoor the 
vapour-laden air of the Atlantic meets with 
its first efficient condenser. The lesser 
heights of the Cornish moor barely take 
toll of it, and here it discharges its full 
burden of mist and rain, such mist 
and such rain, as only Alpine experience 
can parallel.” Fine white mist that covers 
all things beyond the circle of a few score 
feet with an impenetrable cloak ; but mist 
that eddies in clouds and settles in a 
quiet~ pervading moisture; storms of rain 
that lash the hill-sides and drive off, and, 
strangest and least tolerable of all, dense 
and baffling mist, with heavy rain beating 
through it. All these are the common lot of 
dwellers about Dartmoor, and the alterna- 
tions of them may be the staple of Dartmoor 
weather for many days together. 

The effect of these mists on the scenery 
is often very grand. They make very 
ordinary contours, look solemn and myste- 
rious as they curl about them, now revealing, 
and anon concealing, and giving thereby a 
weird attraction all their own. Especially 
fine are they when they slowly lift in 
most delicate forms, and as they pass 
upwards throw long soft shadows on the 
shrouded mountain forms underneath them. 

It was on one such occasion that the 
materials for the accompanying illustration 
were obtained, and it may amuse the reader 
to know that if palette, colours, and sketch- 
book had not been ready to hand by my 
bedroom window, the effect would have been 
lost, as it had entirely gone by the time | 
was dressed. 

But unattractive as such weather may 
be, it is the only kind suitable to Dartmoor. 
This tract of wild and waste land does not 
look so well under sunshine, and if it were 
not for the prevailing dampness and wet, 
where would be the splashing moorland 
streams, or the turbulent rivers, that give 
life and beauty to so much of the moor? 
There is one great compensation, however, 
and that is to be found in the undeniable 
salubrity of the moorland air and its bracing 


. qualities. When laden with the scent of 


gorse and heather in bloom, its sweetness is 
indeed almost overpowering. 
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To the lover of Nature the charm of the 
place is the massive breadth and freshness 
of these wide spaces, stretching far away in 
undulating distances to the sea, and the 
sense of remoteness, for it is certainly “ far 
from the madding crowd.” You may spend 
days upon the moor without meeting any 
one but a shepherd collecting his flock, or a 
cotter looking after his peat. The most 
numerous denizens of the moor are the 
sheep, which are turned on to it in large 
numbers, the cattle, including the fierce- 
looking Highland droves, and the shaggy 
ponies, scarcely ever free in summer from 
the tattered remnants of their winter coats. 
It is in connection with these and with those 
that tend them that the most frequent 
incidents on the moor are to be found, and 
these will furnish the artist with the 
materials for his most effective pictures, 
though he may occasionally come across 
groups of villagers, gathering the whortle- 
berries that are to be found on the slopes of 
the tors,or the blackberries, that are both fine 
and plentiful later in the year. That at one 
period this district was not so solitary there 
are many evidences. The workings of “the 
old men,” as they are called, are still to 
be traced ; there are the remains of their hut 
circles, and in some places you can see 
where, to suit their operations, they have 
diverted streams from their natural channels. 
It is scarcely open to doubt that in the 
neighbourhood of Doe Farm and underneath 
Brai Tor there was something like a 
mining settlement, and if it bore any resem- 
blance to what we know as a mining village, 
the artist may congratulate himself that the 
moor has reverted to its pristine condition. 
There are other remains, which are attri- 
buted to the Druids, though I am told it is 
very doubiful if there ever were any Druids 
here. 

One of the most frequented spots in this 
disirict is High Down. It is easily acces- 
sible from Lydford House—a short walk to 
the Tavistock Road by the Dartmoor Inn ; 
and a short road on the left brings you to 
the Gate of the Moor. Passing through this, 

*you find yourself on a noble upland, with 
views in all directions. On one side it 
slopes down to the bed of the River Lyd, and 
beyond that the ground again rises, and we 
see great stretches of moorland, rising like 
stone waves to the eminences known as 
Brai Tor, Doe Tor, Hare Tor, and Great 
Links Tor; and if we turn to the westward, 
we see that most peculiar of the tors, Brent 
Tor, famous for the church on its summit; 
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and carrying the eye farther on, the Cornish 
moors come into view—Brown Willy and 
Rough Tor conspicuous in the distance. 
Along the course of the Lyd are numberless 
subjects for the artist’s pencil. At ordinary 
times he may find good material in its cas- 
cades, and beautifully coloured boulders, or 
its stepping Stones, and still pools ; but when 
it is in flood it is very fine, and then the 
water comes down in great volume from the 
high moors, and the scene is very wild and 
grand. An attempt to give some idea of it 
will be found in the illustration given as 
Frontispiece of this Part. 

The painter should explore the banks of 
the river, towards Links Tor and Great 
Nodden, or it may be crossed under Brai 
Tor, and a pretty moorland stream is reached 
called Doe stream. It is picturesque at 
any time, but after rain its cascades are 
very striking. A path to Doe Farm crosses 
it and the crossing-place, with the gate 
beyond it, makes a capital picture. 

It is worth while to follow this stream 
up to its source, as there are some beautiful 
falls upon it, and the words of the poet 
exactly describe its birth: 

“The new-born rill 
Just trickling from its mossy bed, 
Streaking the heath-clad hill 
With a bright emerald thread.” 


Another favourite subject will be found 
by following the river towards the village 
of Lydford. Just before it reaches the 
bridge, which carries the road to Tavistock 
over it, is a very charming dell, with some 
overhanging foliage, notably a fine cluster 
of mountain-ash trees, whose scarlet berries 
shine like gems in front of the lichen- and 
fern-covered rocks, while the river below 
foams over its stony bed. 

To many, one of the greatest attractions 
of the place is the famous Lydford Gorge, a 
very romantic chasm, cf great depth, with 
the Lyd at its base almost hidden from view 
by the interlacing trees. There is a waterfall 
also (when the water is turned on), which is 
a delight to the multitude of tourists who 
frequent the place ; but the artist will find 
more to admire in the rough valley by Kits 
Steps, and in the fall of that name, which 
is certainly very striking. 

Lydford Castle is not very attractive from 
the pictorial point of view, though intensely 
interesting from the antiquanan. There 
are some points at the back of the village, 
however, where it comes in very well. But 
the finest view of all in this district is 
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undoubtedly Tavy Cleave. This wild spot is 
reached by a walk of about three and a-half 
miles over the moor, leaving Doe Farm on 
the left, and skirting the lowerslopes of Hare 
Tor. It is adeep ravine through which the 
river Tavy flows, overhung on the one side 
by a succession of rocky pinnacles, that 
look like the ruins of a castle, and on the 
other by the steep bluff of Stannon Hill. 
It is a very rugged defile, and the boulders 
which form the river-bed would afford very 
good studies of rock both in shade and 
colour. Onan ordinary day in fine weather 
the place looks like a huge quarry; but in 
stormy weather, when the mists hang about 
the hills in fantastic wreaths, and the river, 
swollen into a turbulent torrent, rushes 
down the glen, it forms a picture of wild 
grandeur which it would be difficult to sur- 
pass in any part of Dartmoor. Anillustra- 
tion of it is given. 

In addition to the places I have mentioned, 
there are plenty of others which the artist 
will find for himself in wandering over the 
moor, and he will probably consider some 
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of the most characteristic are the views from 
the summits of the tors, with the huge 
masses of granite in the foreground, such 
as he will find in the vicinity of Sourton. 
Some of these are very fantastic, and others 
are weird or grand in form; and with a 
stormy sky behind and the rough moorland 
ponies sheltering under their lee, they would 
furnish a very telling picture, and would 
justify the poet’s eulogy : 
‘and then 
Their colours and their rainbows, and their 
clouds 
And their fierce winds, and desolate liberty 
Seem endless beauty and untold delight.” 


This is a very inadequate account of the 
charms and attractions of a favourite resort 
of artists, and is only a sample of what may 
be found on almost any part of the moor, 
though each centre, such as Chagford or 
Princetown or Okehampton, may have 
special beauties of its own; yet I venture 
to recommend my brethren of the brush 
not to averloak this “ corner” of Dartmoor. 





THE JUNGFRAU GROUP (NORTH SIDE), SHOWING THE RAILWAY NOW IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION 


By permission of the Jungfrau Railway Company, Ziirich 


long to continue, the playground of 
Europe. It is a land replete with 
wonders. The devout mind exclaims on 
beholding its everlasting hills, “O God, how 


manifold are Thy works; in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all.” It is also a land in 


NS ong $0 conti is still, and bids fair 


which the power of man and his splendid 
skill are conspicuous. Few probably of the 
thousands who are carried along from the 
Little Scheidegg to the Eiger Glacier station 
of the “Jungfraubahn” will realise how 
great is the engineering feat of which this 
short journey is but the first and the easiest 
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stage. The Jungfrau is so well known that 
any description is as unnecessary as it is 
impossible. It is one of the most beautiful 
mountains in the land of mountains, and 
affords from its summit one of the grandest 
panoramas to be seen in the world. 

The Jungfrau Railway is a gigantic under- 
taking, which proposes to pierce the three 
famous mountains—the Eiger, the Ménch, 
and the Jungfrau—with a series of tunnels 
by which the train will make its way well- 
nigh to the summit of the latter mountain, 
leaving the last stage to be traversed by a 
lift, which is to rise to the very topmost peak 
of the Jungfrau. 

The proposal, as submitted to the National 
Assembly of Switzerland on December 19, 
1894, showed that the line would be about 
74 miles in length. The starting-point 
is from the station at the Scheidegg. 
The line already reaches to the Eiger 
Glacier; there it “turns due east and 
later on due south in a tunnel winding 
round the solid body of the Eiger as far as 
Eiger station (about 3,200 m., z.e. 10,587 ft., 
above sea-level), which is to be laid open by 
galleries. The tunnel will then continue 





plateau well known to guides as being free 
from snow inthe summer months. The last 
portion of the line leading to the summit of 
the Jungfrau will consist of a vertical shaft 
fitted with a lift.” With regard to this part 
of the ascent, it is proposed to erect two 
cylinders, one inside the other. The inner 
cylinder will be used for the lift, while the 
space between it and the outer tube will 
contain a spiral staircase, so that passengers 
can ascend the last portion on foot if they 
so choose. 

The maximum gradient of the line is to 
be 1 in 4, which is not excessively steep, as 
some parts of the Pilatus Railway are 1 in 
2. The motive power is electricity, and is 
obtained from works erected at Lauter 
brunnen, which make use of the Trummelbach 
and Lutchine, and there 1,080 horse-power 
is available; but when we visited the works 
(July 1899) we found that two more turbines 
were being erected, which would raise this 
horse-power to 2,680. There is provision 
made for the employment of more water- 
power at Burglauener, in the valley leading 
to Grindelwald, where it is expected 3,000 
more horse-power will be available. 





EIGER MOUNTAIN AND TRAIN 


From a Photograph by the Author 


in a straight, line to the Ménch station ; 
from there it will fall in the direction of the 
Jungfraujoch, keep 77 m. (288 feet) below 
the surface of the ridge, and will finally 
curve round the uppermost solid block of 
the mountain, reaching its end-point in the 
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It is estimated that the line will cost ten 
million franes; but as I was informed that 
the piece already in working order, which 
has but one short tunnel, has cost three 
million franes, the estimate is probably far 
ehort of the mark. A maximum fare of 45frs. 
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is to be charged; but as this will be re- 
duced by cheap tickets, etc., the following 
estimate of probable traftic receipts has been 
drawn up: 


To and from Eiger Glacier, 20,000 persons Frances 


at 2.50 francs . , : , ‘ - 50,000 
To and from Grindelwald Gallery, 2,500 
persons at 8 francs . ° ° ° . 20,000 
To and from Eiger station, 2,000 persons 
at 14 francs ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 28,000 
To and from Ménch, 4,000 persons at 
22 francs : : . . , . 88,000 
To or from Aletsch-Guggi (Jungfraujoch), 
5,000 persons at 27 francs a . 135,000 
To and from Jungfrau, 10,000 persons at 
35 frances - : : ; ‘ . 350,000 
671,000 
Receipts for goods and luggage 9,000 


Various receipts, restaurants, water power. 44,000 
Total receipts 724,000 
The working expenses, estimated at . . 450,000 


Leaving a profit of 274,000 


The concession made on December 21, 
1894, to M. Guyer Zeller, of Zurich, on behalf 
of the company, was for eighty years. The 
time allowed for the completion of the line, 





accomplishing the remainder within the time 
allowed is remote indeed. 

An interesting point noted in the conces- 
sion is that the company have undertaken to 
spend 10,000 frs. on a permanent obser- 
vatory either at the Monch or Jungfrau 
station, in addition to providing not more 
than 6,000 frs. a season towards its mainten- 
ance. 

The only piece of open line is that which 
is already at work as far as the Eiger Glacier 
station. The rest of the line eats its way 
into the bowels of the gigantic mountains 
which rear their haughty heads at the end 
of the Lauterbrunnen valley. Owing to this 
arrangement there will be no danger to the 
line from avalanches or falling rocks. And 
it is contended that for the same reason the 
Jungfrau’s snowy mantle will stand unsul- 
lied still, as no part of the line will appear 
above the snow. It must be confessed, 
however, that the buildings already erected 
on the moraine of the Eiger Glacier do not 
add to the beauty of the scene. Great fear 
has been expressed that the sudden ascent 
into such a high altitude as the top of the 
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reckoning from the commencement of the 

earthworks, is five years—this paper was 

written in July 1899, some four years after 

the commencement of the undertaking, and 

= a little more than a mile out of the 7} 

1as been completed—so that the prospect of 
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Jungfrau will affect the health of persons of 
weak constitution. M. Guyer Zeller has, 
however, in his book, demonstrated, by the 
opinion of experts, that the danger is very 
remote. The ascent is calculated to occupy 


‘one hour and forty minutes. This will 
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somewhat accustom the traveller (ought we 
to say “climber” ?) to the change of air ; and 
each of the five stopping stations will afford a 
place of hasty retreat for the timorous and the 
mountain-sick. Here they may feast their 
eyes upon the magnificent sights which will 
be brought before their gaze, for each station 
will be a sheltered balcony on the mountain- 
side, affording views on one side or the other 
of surpassing beauty. 

The line was begun with great enthusiasm 
under the able and generous direction of 
M. Guyer Zeller, but unfortunately at the 
beginning of 1899 he died, and it will remain 
to be seen how far his keen interest in the 
enterprise will be taken up by others. 

The particulars above quoted are taken 
from a large book, with splendid plans, 
entitled ‘The proposed Jungfrau Railway, 
rising to an Altitude of 13,670 feet. Zurich: 
Printed by F. Schulthers. 1897.” From 
this book the plan is, by kind permission, 
reproduced. 

But let me now proceed to depict 
what I myself saw of the undertaking. 
Having received a card of introduction to 
M. Gobat, the engineer of the line, I sallied 
forth one lovely morning to find him at his 
work. lI entered the train at the busy station 
of Little Scheidegg. The engine propels the 
train from the back. It gets its electricity 
from wires hungoverhead. In the frontof the 
carriage is a narrow compartment where the 
guard takes his stand and has control of one 
of the brakes. At each level crossing he 
gives a warning of the approach of the train. 
This he does by means of a trumpet which 
passes through the front of the carriage. 
By pressing his hand on the tap or placing 
his foot on a treadle he works an air-pump 
which sends a blast of air through the 
trumpet. 

On reaching the Eiger Glacier station, to 
which point the line has been opened, I 
found that M. Gobat was in the tunnel 
which bores its way into the stately Eiger. 
Armed with my introduction, I passed the 
warning notice at the entrance of the tunnel, 
and, after traversing some hundred yards, 
came to an opening where various work- 
shops have been erected. From this point the 
tunnel is lighted by electricity. There was 
therefore nothing to hinder my advance, and 
I was proceeding to pick my way as best 
I could along the roughly laid line when I 
heard some men rapidly approaching 
They extinguished the lights, and then de- 
tained me, as blasting was about to take place. 
After a few minutes six or seven explosions 
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came. The sound was not loud, but the 
trembling of the solid mountain under the 
force of the explosion was truly awe-inspir- 
ing. Last year some of the men, having 
miscounted the explosions, ventured into the 
tunnel too soon and were blown to pieces 
by a blast which had hung fire. When 
their comrades went forward after the 
explosion had spent its force, they found 
the unfortunate men dismembered. 

The actual process of tunnelling is thus 
described in an article in the “ Daily News ” 
of July 25, 1899. “ Electric power works 
the boring machines in the tunnel, and 
with every turn the borer goes two milli- 
metres deeper into the rock, so that in ten 
minutes or so the hole is a metre deep. A 
little stream of water is kept running into 
the hole, by which means the borer is kept 
cool and the sand washed out. As soon as 
the machines have drilled twelve holes in 
all, the apparatus is withdrawn and the 
blasting business begins. Dynamite car- 
tridges are placed in each hole, the fuse is 
put in, all those at work on the tunnel 
scuttle down the mountain through the 
galleries, and a thundering report is heard 
forthwith.” 

I had to wait some time until the fumes 
of the dynamite had cleared away, and then 
stumbled along in the dim light. I made 
my way for about a kilometre, when I saw, 
looming forth in the gloom, the figures of 
the navvies engaged in the work. My way 
was barred by a scaffolding on which men 
were at work excavating the roof; and as 
M. Gobat was still farther on, at the point 
where the blasting had taken place, the 
foreman would not let me proceed, lest some 
of the rock which was being dislodged 
should alight on my head. I had therefore 
to retrace my steps, but not before I had 
seen what I desired to see—namely, the way 
in which the process of making the tunnel was 
carried on. As I learnt that the engineer 
would be descending for lunch, I determined 
to wait for him, and, after taking one or two 
photographs, caught him at his bureau, 
where he most courteously received me. He 
seemed very confident of his ability to com- 
plete the vast undertaking, if only the funds 
are forthcoming. He expressed a hope that 
the next section, which will extend to the 
Eiger station, would be opened for traffic in 
about a year and a-half; and I understood 
him to say that the whole undertaking could 
be completed in eight and a-half years more. 

The Swiss are undoubtedly an energetic 
people, but will they succeed in pushing the 
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line forward, now that the guiding hand and 
open purse of M. Guyer Zeller are no longer 
available ? 

A suggestion has been made that it might 
be well, in the altered circumstances, to 
carry the line right through the Jungfrau 
range and bring it out somewhere at the 
Great Aletsch glacier. This would furnish 
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a much-needed and most beautiful route to 
the Rhone valley, and would be probably 
far more remunerative than the more senti- 
mental project of a railway to the summit 
of the Jungfrau. In | case, if the line is 
completed, the Swiss will accomplish one of 


the greatest engineering feats of modern 
times. 


JOHN P. HOBSON, M.A. 

















EIGER GROTTO, SHOWING FIGURES OF MEN 
(THE CROSSES INDICATE THE POSITIONS OF THE MEN) 


From a Photograph by the Author 
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A CONTRIBUTION 


Scottish wit is scoffed at as a thing 
improbable if not impossible. 

The saying goes that it takes a surgical 
operation to get a joke into a Scotchman’s 
head, but each man who repeats it libels 
the Scottish nation. 

It is not the stranger who can under- 
stand and appreciate the jokes of a country- 
side. To him the points are lost for lack 
of a translator. On unfamiliar ears the old 
words fall as so many meaningless syllables, 
and the Scotch may retort that nothing 
short of an operation is necessary when the 


joke is Scotch and the head English. 


S "Scottish wisdom is proverbial, while 


The “canny Scot” is weather-wise, and 
his remarks are worth heeding if your 
plans are likely to carry you far from 
home. 

“JT wis this day may na’ be the morn’s 
seekness”” means that the weather is too 
fine to last. 

“The wider the ring (lunar halo) the 
nerrer the blast’’ is another saying which 
never fails to come true. 

If snow lies a day on the Bass Rock, 
they say, “A day on the Bass, a week on 
the land.” 

When a day’s thaw comes after a spell 
of frost the people speak of it as “ feeding 
the frost.” A steady gradual fall of snow is 
termed “ a feeding storm.” 


The difference between stupidity and 
cleverness—the fool and the wise man— 
is given forcibly in the following sayings: 
“There’s .no muckle in ’m bit what the 
spune pits ” (there is not much in him but 
what the spoon puts); “ He wants tippence 
in the shilling,” or “ There’s a want aboot 
him”; while of the thrifty man or woman 
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they say, “She will no sell her hens in a 
rainy day,” “Awthing’s (everything) gris 
that comes to his mill.” 

“ He wud tak the breeks off a Hieland- 
man” describes the man who exacts even 
the “ pound of flesh ”—a veritable Shylock 
—but the saying loses point where the kilt 
is falling into disuse. 

“A penny hained (saved) is a penny 
gained” and “Mony a little maks a 
muckle” (a great deal) both indicate the 
value of small things. 


“ There’s a dub at every door an’ twae at 
some” (there’s a pool at every door and 
two at some) testifies to the impartiality of 
sorrow, which visits all, rich and poor ; and 
remarks such as “ Ou (we) maun dree oor 
weird ” (bear our fate), “‘ It had been tae be,” 
or “It had but tae be,” are commonly heard 
after a death in the family or neighbour- 
hood. 

“ A leevin sorrow is ill to bear” they say 
when a family is disgraced by one of its 
members, who is termed ‘“‘a wastrel,” or 
“ ne’er-dae-weel.” 

The pathetic runs into the grotesque, 
however, occasionally. A man who had 
been married several times was said to be 
“afflicted wi’ deein’ wives.” 


The following proverbs and sayings need 
little explanation : 

“Frens gree best sindry” (friends agree 
best apart). 

“He that will tae Cupar maun (must) 
tae Cupar.” 

“An hour in the morning menses (helps 
forward) a’ the day.” 

“Can-do is easily carried about with 
you.” 

“A stout heart tae a stey (stiff) brae.” 














“ Birds 
(picking). 

“ Jouk an’ let the jaw gae by” (duck and 
let the saying pass ag? rd head). 


and bairns are aye pykin” 


“Sticks an’ stanes brak yer banes, 
bit names ‘ll never hurt ye.” 

“The shae-maker’s wife’s aye the warst 
shod.” 

“The nerrer (nearer) the kirk the farrer 
(farther) frae grace.” 


The magnetic power of money in winning 
a husband is emphasised in the words of an 
old song : 
“Be a lassie ne’er sae black, 
Gin she hae the name o’ siller, 
Pit her upo’ Tintae Tap (a high hill), 
The wind ’ll blaw a laddie till ’er.” 


The ways of the world were hit off 
cleverly by an old woman one day: 
“When folks dee they've no’ dune nae 
wrang, an’ when folks mairy awthing’s 
raikit up agin them.” 

“Speirin (asking or seeking) maks an 
odds (difference) is sometimes said by an old 
woman to a young woman who seems to be 
holding her head too high, and making rash 
statements as to the kind of man she will 
or will not have. 


I have heard another of our worthies 
make the following statements, evidently 
the result of his own observation : 

“Tt’s easy dressin’ fine on ither folk’s 
money. 

“It’s easy farmin’ if ither folk feed eer 
(your) hoarse (horse) ”’—i.e. bear the ex- 
pense. 

“The very beggars maun hae kitchin” 
(butter or dripping). 

“Aye the bonnier the bird the less 
maisic ’’ (music). 


The wit of Scottish rustics takes many 
and varied forms. . 

An old man won an alarum-clock in a 
bowling tournament in a country village. 
He had never seen one before, and as he 
lived alone it was carefully “set” for him 
by a friendly youth. On inquiry next day 
he said : “It (the clock) gaed bang off in the 
middle o’ the nicht! If it’s gauna dae that 
every nicht, I'll hae tae pit it in the press.” 


A dairyman, who did not supply the best 
of milk, was aroused suddenly one night 
with the news that his “best cow was 
= He found nothing amiss until 
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the morning, when he paid his daily visit to 
the pump. Its spout was stopped with a 
turnip. From that day his customers 
began to leave him, and he was soon foreed 
to give up his business in ——, and move 
to a new neighbourhood. 


A man who had just recovered from a 


serious illness met the doctor on his 
rounds. 

“Well—how are you now?” said the 
doctor. 


“T’m aw richt noo,” was the answer; “ J 
begoud (began) tae mend whanever ’ee left 
me!” 


In the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria 
two women were heard discussing, in a 
tramcar, the meaning of the word “ Jubilee.” 
One did not know the meaning of it—the 
other did, or thought she did, and gave the 
following explanation : 

“Twenty-five ‘ears mairit’s a silver 
waddin’, an’ fifty ‘ears mairit’s a golden 
waddin’, an’ the Jubilee’s whan the maun 
dees!” 


A half-witted fellow, who, like his neigh- 
bours, suspected that Mrs. ’s reading 
of the Bible, as to which she made great pro- 
fessions, was more of a farce than a reality, 
slipped into her house one day unobserved. 
Two silver teaspoons lay on the table, and, 
quick as thought, Johnnie laid first one 
and then the other among the leaves of the 
large family Bible which had always a con- 
spicuous place on a small table near the 
fire. 

He kept his own counsel, and enjoyed 
greatly the hubbub which ensued. At 
last, when a week had passed and the 
spoons were still a-missing, he saw Mrs. 
lamenting her loss in the presence of 
several of her neighbours. 

“ Look in yer Bible,” he cried across the 
street. She did so—to her great joy, if also 
to her great humiliation. 








A new doctor came to a country village 
—a man of great height and breadth. 

“ What sort of man is he?” some one 
asked. 

“T no ken” (don’t know), “ bit there's 
plenty o’m onywey,” was the answer re- 
ceived. - 


An old farmer who came mourning to 
market because he could not “ get thrashed ” 
(his corn) met with much sympathy. 

3M 
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“ Mill broken?” said one. 
Na!” said the old man. 
Nae water ?” said another. 
Na!” he said again, with a shake of the 
head. 
“ What’s wrang then ?” said a third. 
“T’ve nae stacks !”’ he said at last, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 


” 


A man who had married a great heiress 
got out of the train one day. 

“That's So-and-so,” said one. 

“ He’s gotten awfu’ stoot,” said another. 

“Aye,” said another slyly, “he gits ‘is 
meat noo!’ 


A man‘ trying to explain the difference 
between a lady and her housekeeper—a 
showy person—said, “When Miss 
comes in tae the kirk, ye never hear her, 
bit when the hoosekeeper comes in it’s like 
a gust o’ wind!” 

The decoration of working-men’s houses 
was the subject of discussion one day, when 
an elderly man remarked shrewdly, “Tae 
my mind the best pictur’ in a workin’-man’s 
hoose is a guid ham hingin’!” 

A grave-digger, dissatisfied with his fee, 
closed his argument thus: “ Anither half- 
croon, or up she comes!” “She” was the 
corpse, and from that day he was known 
throughout the parish by the nickname of 
“ Up-she-comes.” 

A little boy who was watching the feed- 








ing of the fowls one Sunday morning seemed 
much shocked at the noise in the yard, and 
said solemnly to his companion—a few 
years older than himself: “ What fore div 
‘ee let the coaks roar on the Sabbath-day 
fore?” 

A schoolmaster put the question to his 
class, “ How did the king come to be born 
at Linlithgow?” and got the unexpected 
if obvious answer, “ Because his mother was 
stoppin’ there at the time ! ” 

A child was caught stealing strawberries 
from a minister’s garden by a man who 
“sat under” some one else. The little 
maid could not see why he had any right 
to interfere, for she said indignantly, ‘ They 
are not your minister’s strawberries.” 


The Rev. , a noted preacher, was 
visiting at a farm, and a small boy under- 
took to show him the pigs. He named one 
pig after another by way of introduction. 
“An? yon’s ,” he said at last, pointing 
to a particular pig, “for he’s lame.” The 
pig bore the same name as the divine. 

“Do you know who I am?” said the 
minister. 

“’Ee’re (you are) the lame minister,” 
answered the boy. 

“No’ the lame minister, laddie—the lame 
man !” 

“‘ Bit ’ee are the lame minister,” was the 
crushing rejoinder, “for I’ve heard ‘ee 
preach !” 
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INOCROATs 


ON A BicyeLe 


BY A. R. QUINTON 


ACROSS ENGLAND 


record breakers to test their endurance, 

and to advertise the wares of certain 
cycle makers, by riding from end to end of 
Great Britain in the least possible number 
of hours. In the last of these races against 
time, on a single bicycle, the entire distance 
of 876 miles was covered in something less 
than three days and six hours—a truly mar- 
vellous performance, as only those who have 
traversed the long and often hilly course 
can justly estimate. This represents an 
average speed of over eleven miles an hour, 
day and night, allowing no intervals for sleep 
or food. Whether such trials of physical 
endurance are to be commended or not, it 
is not our purpose to discuss; but there 
can be no doubt that to tour leisurely from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats is a delight- 
ful and exhilarating experience. It enables 
the traveller to obtain a most comprehensive 
idea of the extent and varied features of his 
own country ; it reveals to him some of its 
most beantifal scenery ; it brings him face to 
face with objects of historical interest too 
numerous to detail, and affords an oppor- 
tunity of observing the many phases of life 
and character which present themselves 
upon the road wherever he may happen to 
halt. That there are some comparatively 
uninteresting stretches of road to be tra- 
versed must be frankly conceded, as well as 


Ay nen years ago it was the fashion for 


some unpleasant manufacturing centres to 
be passed through on the way, but these 
serve the more forcibly to bring out the 
beauty of other spots, and complete the 
picture of English life and activity. 

Most of us have desired, at some time or 
other, to stand upon the granite cliffs which 
form the vanguard of England against the 
attacks of the Atlantic, but not a few are 
disappointed at their first sight of the 
Land’s End. This is frequently due to the 
time and manner in which the scene is 
visited. The visitor who arrives with a 
party of excursionists, to spend an hour or 
two there at the most unromantic time of 
the day, will probably find it difficult to 
realise the lessons of stern magnificence 
which surround him. No; to enjoy the 
scene aright, and to fully enter into its 
spirit, a night must be spent at the hotel on 
the summit of the cliff, or at the “ First and 
Last Inn in England,” at the little village 
of Sennen, about a mile inland. The most 
gorgeous sunsets are frequently to be 
witnessed from the tempest-scarred cliffs ; 
and should the morning prove clear, a sight 
may be obtained of the Scilly Islands, 
twenty-five miles distant, and the Wolf 
Rock Lighthouse, which is about six miles 
south-east of the Land’s End, There is 
much to detain the traveller in this romantic 
region; but as our present business is to 
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Land’s End to John o’ Groats 


conduct the reader on a “ little tour,” we 
must not linger too long at the starting 
point. 

The first ten miles of our journey, from 
Land’s End to Penzance, is a very bad 
sample of what is to follow. The road is 
rough, loose, and stony, with plenty of 
steep hills and sharp curves; but the 
district abounds in dolmens, cromlechs, and 
other objects of antiquarian interest. The 
situation of Penzance, on the west side of 
Mount’s Bay, is delightful, and the view 
across the bay to St. Michael’s Mount, and 
in the opposite direction the long low line 
of the Lizard, with its ever-changing effects 
of light and shade, engross the attention, 
whilst we skirt the sea-shore for a couple of 
miles before bearing inland through St. Erth 
to Hayle. Some of the largest steam 
engines in the world are built at Hayle. 
From the sandhills which enclose the 
harbour Roman coins have been excavated 
of such dates as would seem to prove that 
the first great accumulation of sand here 
took place before the final departure of the 
Romans in the fifth century. Soon we are 
fairly within the great mining district of 
Cornwall, as such towns as Camborne and 
Redruth testify. Between these towns the 
remarkable rock, called Carn Brea, is con- 
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on a Bicycle 


spicuous for many miles of the road. Its 
summit is surmounted by the remains of a 
castle and by a tall monument erected to 
the memory of Lord de Dunstanville. 
Redruth is a terror to cyclists. Its main 
street is narrow and precipitous, and 
should the tourist light upon it on market- 
day he will find it hard work to push his 
way through the congested traffic. 

Once free of this town the mining country 
is left behind, and the landscape opens out 
with fine prospects over land and sea. 
The hills are long and stiff to be sure, but 
the surface of the road is generally excellent, 
a characteristic of Cornish main roads. 
The picturesque little village of St. Michael 
has a history, but now sleeps peacefully, 
with no apparent thought of parliamentary 
strife. Then come Summercourt and 
Fraddon, followed by a wild and heathy 
stretch called Tregoss Moor, where hawks 
abound. But the scene suddenly changes 
as the road descends into a wooded valley, 
and we ride beneath an avenue of over- 
hanging trees past St. Benet’s Abbey. 
Little is known of its early history, save 
that it was a religious establishment of some 
importance. To-day it is a charming 
private residence, occupied by an old 
servant of his country, who takes a pleasure 
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in showing the most interesting parts of the 
building to the passing stranger. 

Bodmin will hardly detain the tourist 
long, but let him be prepared for the next 
stage of the journey over Bodmin Moor to 
Launceston, for it is as bare and lonely a 
stretch as will probably be found in any 
part of England, with a surface far from 
smooth. This latter improves, however, 
after the little stream at Two Bridges is 
crossed, and soon Launceston comes into 
view, charmingly placed amidst densely 
wooded slopes, the ancient keep of its 
ruined castle towering like a sentinel above 
its grey roofs. Although actually in Corn- 
wall, Launceston has more the appearance 
of a Devonshire town, owing to the luxuriant 
sylvan character of its surrounding hills, and 
it may well be made a halting-place for a 
few days’ exploration of the many a 
spots to be found in its neighbourhood. 
Splendid views, embracing many of the 
Dartmoor Tors, and plenty of an work, 
are the chief characteristics of the ride to Oke- 
hampton, ninteen miles from Launce$ton. 
Okehampton also has its castle, and its ivy- 
covered ruins may be seen from the road, 
about a mile before the town is reached. 
From the valley of the Okement we now 
pass to that of the Taw, and after a bit of 
open moorland we pass through some 
curiously named _ villages, Sticklepath, 
Merrymeet, Crockernwell, and Taphouse. 
The road commands fine prospects over 
northern Devonshire and the Exmoor 
country as we ride along an elevated ridge 
some 800 feet high, until nearing Exeter the 
open character of the scenery gives place to 
wooded slopes and rocky banks, with over- 
hanging foliage, which afford a welcome 
shelter if the sun be hot or the wind con- 
trary. 

From the top of Little John Hill 
Exeter is presently seen, and when we 
enter the city by the Exe bridge and High 
Street there is much to tempt the stranger 
to tarry within its boundaries. The 
Cathedral, the Guildhall, Rougemont Castle, 
and the Northernhay Promenade are all too 
familiar to most travellers to need descrip- 
tion here ; and as our own concern is chiefly 
with the road and the less known objects of 
interest to be met with en route, we need 
make no apology for passing on to fresh 
scenes, only pausing to note that we have 
here accomplished 124 miles of our pil- 
grimage. 

The roads of Devonshire are notoriously 
bad from a cyclist’s point of view, and the 


stretch from Exeter to Taunton is no excep- 
tion to the general verdict. After passing 
through Collumpton the Wellington Monu- 
ment is seen upon the north-western abut- 
ment of the Black Down hills, and forms 
@ conspicuous landmark for many miles. 
Then we pass into Somersetshire, wheeling 
through the fertile, village-dotted Vale of 
Taunton, with many a tower peeping above 
embosoming trees, many an ancient manor- 
house and quaint farmstead, and here and 
there the more prominent and trim parks 
and pleasure-grounds of numerous country 


seats. Taunton Deane is not unworthily 
called the garden of West Somerset, 


and the town has a prosperous, well-kept 
appearance. Nor is it lacking in antiquities 
and that pervading quaintness which is the 
distinctive characteristic of a genuine old 
English town. Taunton Castle claims to 
have been founded as early as the seventh 
century, and has a stirring history—for was 
it not here, in the existing great hall, that 
Judge Jeffreys enacted some of the most 
brutal scenes of the Bloody Assize? 
Another town full of associations of great 
historical interest lies eleven miles beyond. 
Bridgewater was the birthplace of Blake, 
and close by, at Sedgmoor, Monmouth fell 
in the last battle fought upon English soil. 

The Quantock hills, which are in view as 
far as Bridgewater, now give place to the 
Mendips, and we ride through a flat 
pastoral country, beside orchards and 
pretty gardens, around the base of a striking 
conical hill, known as Brent Knoll, which, 
rising isolated, island-like, from the level 
meadow-lands, commands a widespread and 
pleasing landscape. At the village of Cross, 
which lies directly under the Mendip hills, 
it is worth while to turn aside for half a mile 
to visit the quaint old town of Axbridge ; 
and it is only a couple of miles thence to 
Cheddar, celebrated for three alliterative 


wonders—its cliffs, its cheese, and its 
caverns. You may see the cliffs without 
asking anyone “by your leave”; the 


cheeses are of a more retiring disposition, 
but they are to be seen, and tasted too, if 
you will, and at the hotels small samples 
specially made for visitors to carry away 
may be obtained—at about twice the price 
charged elsewhere! The caverns, of course, 
have to be sought out. 

Having enjoyed nearly thirty miles of 
comparatively level travelling, the tourist 
may possibly be now yearning for a change, 
which the varied character of our obliging 
country will be found always ready to 
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supply. The Mendips have to be crossed, 

and if Shutshelf hill is not thought suffi- 

cient, a few miles farther will introduce the 

rider to Red hill, which is a mile long, and 

should provide exercise enough to stimulate 

a healthy appetite. Another variation in 
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the day’s experiences is afforded in passing 
through Bedminster and Bristol. Impor- 
tant as Bristol may be as a commercial 
city, and without denying its points of 
attraction, the chief concern of the cycling 
tourist will probably be to get out of it as 
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quickly as possible into the open country, 
especially if rewarded by such a fine view 
as that obtained over the Severn Valley at 
Almondsbury. The Nibley Monument, 
another prominent landmark, then comes 
into sight, and at Berkeley Road a diver- 
gence of a mile and a-half may be made to 
visit the famous castle of the Fitzhardings, 
and thence it is little more than an hour's 
run into Gloucester. 

On no part of the journey are so many 
places of extreme interest encountered in 
such close proximity as in the fifty-four 
miles between Gloucester and Bridgnorth, 
and it is impossible in the scope of this 
article to do more than name them. Glou- 
cester alone demands some share of the 
tourist’s attention, but to our taste Tewkes- 
bury is the more delightful place to linger 
in. Few will pass through it without a 
glimpse of the grand old abbey, with its 
beautiful Warwick chapel, and its fine 
Norman tower. The lover of old architec- 
ture, whether domestic or ecclesiastic, will 
revel in the treat which this stage of the 
journey affords, and progress is likely to be 
slow in consequence. Scarcely is the city 
of Worcester left behind than we run 
through the charming village of Ombersley. 
On either side of its broad street are 
picturesque half-timbered cottages, with 
many gables and quaint, old-fashioned 
windows. Close by the modern church 
stand the remains of the chancel of an 
older edifice, as well as an ancient church- 
yard cross. 

But what shall be said of Bridgnorth ? 
Surely it must be acknowledged to be the 
most remarkable town encountered on the 
whole journey from Land’s End to John 
o Groats. thers, no doubt, there are 
of greater fame, but it is just because 
Bridgnorth is so little heard of by the 
average travelled Englishman that when 
he happens upon it for the first time it 
makes so pleasant an impression. Its 
situation is most striking. Approached by 
an ancient many-arched bridge, the town 
towers up abruptly, tier above tier, from the 
banks of the Severn, until one wonders how 
its heights are to be scaled. One might be 
in some old-world continental city, all is 
so quaint and unexpected. “ ‘Pon my 
word, it’s the finest walk in my dominions,” 
is the recorded verdict of Charles 1 on the 
walk round the Castle hill of Bridgnorth ; 
and truly it is a fair prospect which greets 
the eye from the heights of the town. 

Of course Bridgnorth boasts a history of 


its own, one which is equalled by few towns 
of ten times its size; but here let it suffice 
to say that it once had a castle which ruled 
the neighbourhood for five and a-half cen- 
turies. As a royal residence this castle was 
visited by Henry 1, Henry m1, John, Henryin, 
Edward u, Henry tv, and finally by 
Charles 1. After the Civil War it was 
battered down, and all that remains of it to- 
day is an oddly shaped mass of masonry, very 
much out of the perpendicular, called the 
Leaning Tower. The old Town Hall stood 
outside the North Gate, and was destroyed 
in the Civil War. The existing building is 
a picturesque half-timbered structure in the 
centre of the High Street. For centuries 
the market was held in the High Street 
until, about forty years ago, some worthy 
people agitated with the laudable object of 
saving the poor old women from standing 
about in all weathers, “catching their 
deaths of cold.” So a new Market Hall 
was built, but the said old women pre- 
ferred to catch their deaths of cold, and 
boldly refused to go into the new hall. 
Leaving Bridgnorth by the North Gate 
the road runs for a while beside the Severn, 
and is pleasant enough until the coal and 
iron district about Dawley is reached, and 
one sees for the first time on the journey 
the pit-brow girls at work in their incon- 
gruous attire. Wellington is passed, and 
then a halt may well be made at Hednot 
to look at its interesting church, which has 
a very old octagonal tower, a Saxon font, 
and some chained books. Between Hodnet 
and Whitchurch it is difficult to keep a 
true course, so deserted and grass-grown 
are the roads, and so rare are the signs 
of human life, but it is not for long that 
this sense of isolation exists. Whitchurch 
is a busy agricultural town, and thence the 
“record route” leads through Nantwich, 
Middlewich, and Northwich to Warrington. 
An alternative route, vid Beeston and Tar- 
porley, will, however, be preferred by most 
tourists, as it affords an opportunity of visit- 
ing the romantically situated Beeston Castle. 
The hill upon which the ruins stand rises 
nearly four hundred feet above the surround- 
ing plain, and on three sides the rock from the 
base of the walls downwards is precipitous. 
Many traditions exist respecting the fate of 
those who have fallen over or who have 
been thrown from its summit, The view 
from the ruins is one of the most magnifi- 
cent in England. Nantwich, Chester, 
Wrexham, the Welsh mountains, the Frod- 
sham hills, the estuaries of the Dee and 
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the Mersey, are all in sight; while, nearer 
to hand, on a neighbouring hill, stands 
Peckforton Castle, Lord Tollemache’s pic- 
turesque residence, which is said to be the 
most perfect reproduction of a medieval 
castle in this country. 

At Lancaster another castle demands our 
attention. Although at present utilised as 
a gaol and assize court, it has seen palmier 
days, and was once the home of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Our road runs 
for awhile parallel with the north shore of 
Morecambe Bay, by Bolton-le-Sands and 











Carnforth; then, leaving the water, we 
make for Kendal, having the mountains of 
the Lake country in view before us, and an 
improving road-surface beneath our wheels. 

When Kendalis left behind the long ascent 
of Shap Fells has to be faced, and should 
the weather be wet or threatening the tourist 
will be wise to await a more favourable 
season. At first the rise is gradual, but 
it becomes more difficult as the summit of 
the pass is reached, about ten miles from 
Kendal. The scenery is wild and impres- 
sive in the extreme, presenting a succession 
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of mountain and moorland pictures, as one 
rises higher and higher between the encir- 
cling peaks. Whinfell Beacon rises to 1,500 
feet on the right of the road; and on the 
left is Wastdale Head, a granitic mountain 
from which blocks of immense size have 
been carried, by some extraordinary means, 
into Lancashire and Staffordshire in one 
direction, and to the coast of Yorkshire in 
another, upwards of one hundred miles 
from the parent rock. From the top of the 
pass it is a six-mile descent into the long, 
straggling village of Shap, but the road 
continues in the rider’s favour for a further 
eleven miles to Penrith. Lowther Castle, 
the princely seat of Lord Lonsdale, is 
passed shortly before reaching Penrith. 
In the churchyard of the town will be found 
&® monument which has long excited the 
curiosity of antiquaries. It is called the 
Giant’s Grave, and is supposed to be the 
burial-place of Owen Casarius, a man of 
great courage and colossal stature, who 
ruled Cumberland with regal sway in 
Saxon times. Another ancient stone, six 
feet high, with a rude representation of a 
cross upon it, is known as the Giant's 
Thumb. 

The left behind when 


mountains are 


Penrith is passed, and the country becomes 
again more open, with woods and slopes to 
rary the landscape. We are fast approach- 
ing Carlisle, that fine old Border city, whose 
history dates back to the time of the Romans. 
The traveller must be a very prosaic 
being if he has not some emotion stirred 
within him when for the first time he nears 
this region of romance. Carlisle’s proud 
title of “the Key of Scotland ” marked its 
value and position in times past, and within 
its walls are contained relics of Roman, 
Norman, and Middle Age struggles. Here 
stood one of the chief stations of Hadrian’s 
Wall, traces of which still remain; here 
also William Rufus reared that Norman keep 


whose grey and rugged outlines still 
stand gaunt against the sky. Not far 


from the old castle stands what was once a 
Norman priory, but is to-day an English 
sathedral. Although it does not take a 
foremost rank among the cathedrals of our 
land, its choir is singularly beautiful, and 
its east window is said to be the largest and 
finest in the kingdom. 

At Carlisle we have covered 477 miles of 
road from Land’s End—more than half our 
journey—and here we may pause awhile 
ere we enter “ bonnie Scotland.” 
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CROSS OF MUIREDACH (EAST FACE) 


meant free-standing stone monuments 

erected in the shape of a Celtic 
cross, as opposed both to free-standing 
crosses of other types, and to slabs with a 
Celtic cross incised or cut in relief upon 
their surfaces. There are upwards of fifty 
of these High Crosses (perfect and imperfect) 
still remaining in Ireland, of which thirty- 
two are more or less richly ornamented. 
They vary in height from about eight to 
twenty feet. The cross at Tuam, a late 
example, is believed to have been thirty feet 
high when perfect. They start from a base 
usually shaped like a truncated pyramid of 
four sides, and the shaft tapers slightly. 
The top is usually shaped like a tiny house 
aa gable, thus resembling in 
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form the stone-roofed oratories and metal 
shrines of the period. In some cases, 
however, as at Kilklispeen, county 
Kilkenny, there is a curious conical cap. 
The most striking peculiarity of the typical 
Celtic cross is the great encircling pierced 
ring of stone which links the arms with the 
shaft and top. In order to prevent the 
cross from looking top-heavy, the Irish 
sculptors, with a fine sense of proportion, 
as a rule cut into the angles formed by the 
intersection of the arms and shaft, so as to 
leave in their places semicircular hollows ; 
and then, to prevent the neck thus formed 
from looking too weak, they usually left a 
roll or other projection in the middle of 
each hollow. In the finest examples all 
the surfaces of the cross are divided by 
mouldings into panels, and each panel 
filled either with some pictorial subject or 
some ornamental pattern. 

This encircling ring has been called a 
nimbus ; but the name is a bad one, as 
suggesting an idea in all probability entirely 
absent from the designer’s mind. Even 
when the figure of the Crucifixion occurs 
on the centre of the Irish cross, the circle, 
viewed as a nimbus, is obviously out of all 
proportion to it. It would be more reason- 
able to regard it as an aureole surrounding 
the entire figure. But frish sacred art is 
remarkable for its very sparing use of the 
nimbus, so universal in Byzantine art, and 
for the entire absence of the aureole. There 
is, in fact, only one instance—namely, at 
Clonmacnois—of the nimbus encircling the 
head of a figure on a Celtic cross. 

Mr. Romilly Allen (to whose lectures on 
Christian symbolism this article is much 
indebted) sees in this ring a survival of the 
circle which usually enclosed the monogram 
of Constantine. This does not, of course, 
imply any conscious reminiscence of the 
monogram, which, it must be observed, has 
not yet been found in Ireland. A brief 
consideration of the history and evolution 
of the cross symbol will indicate the nature 
of the connection. 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the pre- 
Christian use of the cross as a symbol. 











Suffice it to say that it appears to have 
been used in many countries and in various 
forms, and probably with different symboli- 
cal meanings. A cross within a circle, or 
rather a wheel with four or six spokes, 
appears to have been a widely known 
symbol of the sun, and, as such, was adopted 
in pagan Gaul. Such previous familiarity 
with the symbol no doubt aided its 
adoption in Christian times; but the ex- 
tended use of the cross as a Christian 
symbol may be dated from the well-known 
dream of Constantine, or at least from the 
device which he adopted in consequence of 
a dream, real or alleged. This was the 
famous Chi Rho monogram, formed by the 
first two letters of the name of Christ— 
XPICTOC—in its Greek inscriptional 
form. The earliest form of the monogram 
was probably ¥ but it was soon simplified to 

It took various forms, and was usually 
enclosed in a circle. The use of the mono- 
gram as the emblem of moral victory—in 
hoc signo vinces—or the reward of martyr- 
dom, according to the point of view, soon 
spread from Rome through France as far 
as England. 

It has not been found in Ireland. In 
the Christian buildings of central Syria, 
dating from the sixth century, the mono- 
gram is found in great profusion, sculptured 
over the doors and windows. 

We can trace by existing examples 
the gradual change by which the loop of 
the letter P in the monogram beeame more 
and more insignificant, and finally dropped 
out altogether, leaving a cross with 
expanded ends, like a so-called Maltese 
cross, enclosed in a circle. This circle, 
which is not, however, always present, may 
thus be regarded as a survival of the circular 
wreath or crown of glory of the monogram, 
though it may have been retained simply 
as ornamental, or perhaps as suggesting 
the idea of eternity. In Ireland this 
appears to have been the earliest form of 
the cross, and there is reason to think that 
it was introduced, together with Irish 
monasticism, directly from the East. It is 
found on rude pillar stones with ogham or 
with debased Latin inscriptions, and on the 
somewhat later pillar stones inscribed with 
Irish minuscules, and on some of the early 
churches. Afterwards, by lengthening 
the lower limb, so as to form the cross 
known as the Latin cross, which prevailed 
everywhere in the West, and by extending 
the arms beyond the circle, the typical 
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Celtic cross was evolved. When we 
examine the early slabs used as tombstones 
bearing an incised cross and short inscrip- 
tion, we find indeed varying forms of the 
cross, but amongst them this typical Celtic 
cross is notuncommon. Examples of these, 
the dates of which have been ascertained, 
fall between the middle of the seventh and 
the close of the ninth centuries. To the 
beginning of the tenth century some of the 
finest examples of the High Cross may, as 
we shall see, be referred. 


The finest of the existing ornamented 
High Crosses of Ireland are to be found at 
Monasterboice, near Drogheda; Kells, in the 
county Meath, and Clonmacnois on the 
Shannon below Athlone. These have all 
a certain family resemblance, and probably 
date from about the same period. Fortun- 
ately, two of these crosses bear inscriptions 
which serve to fix their dates. One of the 
crosses at Clonmacnois has an inscription 
in Irish which means, “ Pray for Flann, son 
of Maelsechlainn. [Pray for] Colman who 
made this cross for King Flann.” As King 
Flann died in the year 914, and Colman, 
Abbot of Clonmacnois, in 924, this cross 
must have been erected between those 
rears. One of the crosses at Monasterboice 

as an inscription which in all probability 
refers its erection to Muiredach, abbot of 
the place, who died in the year 924. 
We may therefore take the beginning of the 
tenth century as the culminating period of 
Irish art, as exhibited on the stone crosses. 
From an inscription on its base we also 
know that the beautiful cross in the market- 
place at Tuam was erected in the reign of 
Turlough O’Conor, who died in 1156 ; and it 
is not probable that any distinctively Irish 
cross of the type we are considering was 
erected at any much later period. It is 
more difficult to fix with precision the time 
when these crosses were first erected; but 
from a variety of indications it seems 
improbable that any of the more elaborate 
ones were carved before the middle of the 
ninth century. We may therefore provision- 
ally take the three centuriés—from the 
middle of the ninth to the middle of the 
twelfth—as the period during which the 
ornamented High Crosses were all erected. 

As may readily be imagined, the highly 
ornamented Celtic crosses did not spring at 
once from the sculptor’s chisel. It would 
be easy indeed to arrange existing crosses 
in a series, starting from the perfectly plain 
cross, such as that at Glendalouzh, and 
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leading through a number of examples with 
a gradually increasing amount of ornament, 
until we reached the masterpieces of the 
tenth century. 


Monasterboice 


In the more elaborately sculptured crosses 
we generally find, occupying the central 
position of one side, a representation of the 
Crucifixion, and in the same position on the 
other side a representation of the Christ 
come to judge the world. This is so, for 
instance, in the cross of Muiredach at 
Monasterboice, which, as already observed, 
may be referred from its inscription to the 
first half of the tenth century. In the 
centre of the principal face is a representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion. On one side of the 
figure of Christ is the soldier piercing the 
side with a spear, on the other the sponge- 
bearer. Above the arms are angels, and 
below the feet a bird, possibly the Phoenix, 
symbolising the Resurrection. The rest of 
the space within the circle is filled up with 
spiral-form knots, while the ares of the 
circle are ornamented with interlaced 
designs. On the shaft are three well 
preserved panels, each containing a group 
of three persons. On the top above the 
circle is a similar group of three. These 
have been supposed to refer to the early 
history of Monasterboice ; but this is only a 
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crude guess, unsupported by any evidence. 
It is questionable whether in any of 
the sculptured crosses a reference to local 
history has been proved to have been 
iateniied. In this case it is much more 
probable that the panels, or some of them, 
portray scenes from the life of Christ. The 





SEIZURE OF CHRIST BY THE JEWS. 
PANEL ON THE CROSS OF MUIREDACH 


lowest one, which represents a man in 
ecclesiastical dress seized by two soldiers, 
has been identified, by Professor Westwood, 
with the seizure of Christ by the Jews, and 
the identification is rendered probable by 
the similarity of the treatment of this 
subject in a picture in the Book of Kells. 
In the next panel the central figure is 
raising his right hand in the act of benedic- 
tion; in the third panel he is delivering a 
book and a staff to his companions on either 
side, while on the topmost panel he has both 
hands upraised. They are all probably 
scenes from the life of Christ. 

The east side of the cross has for its 
central subject a most elaborate represen- 
tation of the Last Judgment. In the 
centre Christ stands holding a floriated 
sceptre in one hand and the cross of the 
Resurrection in the other. On his right are 
the blessed, headed by a choir of angels, 
and David playing on the harp ; on his left 
are the damned, driven away by the Devil 
armed with a three-pronged fork. Above 
his head is the Phoenix, and below his feet 
is @ curious panel representing the Arch- 
angel Michael weighing souls. Of the four 
panels of the shaft the bottom one represents 
the Temptation of Adam and Eve and their 
Expulsion from the Garden of Eden; the 
next two have not been identified with 
certainty, while the top one shows the 
Offering of the Magi. The sides of the 
cross, and indeed every outer visible surface, 











are divided in the same way into panels, 
some of which are purely decorative, while 
others contain subjects of symbolic import. 
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Of these we cannot omit to mention the 
Hand Symbol, or Dextera Dei, which, 
surrounded by an ornamental nimbus, is 
carved on the underneath side of one of the 
projecting arms of the cross. 

With all the wealth of carving lavished 
on this cross, so that hardly a square inch 
of surface remains unornamented, the 
sculptor, like a true artist, has never allowed 
the ornament to interfere with the general 
design. The simple outline of the Celtic 
cross remains clear-cut against the sky, 
unbroken by any ornament, emphasised 
indeed by the roll moulding which runs 
round the whole. 

The taller cross is not in such good pre- 
servation as the cross of Muiredach ; 
indeed, it appears to have been wilfully 
injured at the lower end of the shaft. We 
can still make out, on the lowest panel of 
the western face, the sleeping soldiers 
guarding the tomb of the Lord, and above 
it the Baptism. Then follow panels with 
three figures somewhat similar to those on 
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the cross of Muiredach, while in the 


central position is the Crucifixion. 


Kells 


Second only to the crosses at Monaster- 
boice are those at the Columban Monastery 
of Kells, in the county Meath. Kells was 
not a place of much importance until the 
beginning of the ninth century, when the 
Abbot of Iona, in consequence of the raids 
of the Northmen against his island mon- 
astery, built a church there, and established 
a monastery to which the Monks of 
Iona could retire for safety in case of 
need.' We may be quite sure, then, 
that none of the Kells crosses were 
erected before this time. One of these 
crosses now stands in the market-place 
of the little town. Its top is broken off, 
and it is damaged in places on the shaft ; 
but it remains a monument of great 
beauty and interest. The western face, 
here illustrated, shows Daniel with out- 
stretched arms, surrounded by lions, in 
the principal place. On the right arm is 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, and on the left a 
man between two goat-headed monsters, an 
obscure subject often occurring, signifying 
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perhaps the Christian tempted by demons. 
On the shaft is the Temptation of Adam, 


1 See “Leisure Hour” for 1895, p. 649. 
» 
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and the Expulsion from Paradise. Next, a 
doubtful panel, showing one gigantic 
warrior and many smaller ones. Then the 


soldiers sleeping over the Tomb, as in the 
taller cross at Monasterboice. Finally, 
this side of the base has a panel showing 
four mounted warriors. 

Our next illustration shows the east face 
of the cross of SS. Patrick and Columba in 
the churchyard at Kells. It is so called 
from the inscription, still partly legible, on 
its base. This inscription goes to show 
that the crosses were not sepulchral, as 
both of these saints are recorded to have 
been buried elsewhere, but were rather 
commemoratory. This cross is nearly 
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perfect, wanting only the gabled top, the 
rough tenon to hold which may be seen, 
but the panels are worn by time. On the 
base is one of those hunting scenes, which 
is to be found in the same position on many 
of the crosses, and about which we shall 
have something to say by-and-by. At the 
bottom of the shaft there is an elaborate 
interlaced pattern, faultlessly executed, 
consisting of nine circular knots. Then 
comes the Temptation and Expulsion, 
treated similarly to the same scene on the 
market cross, and on the crossof Muiredach. 
Above this is a curious panel, representing 
the Three Children cooped up in the fiery 
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furnace, on which a figure at each side is 
piling on faggots. Next is Daniel in the 
lions’ den, here simply represented as a man 
between two lions. On the left arm is a 
much mutilated representation of the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, while on the right are 
two throned figures, between whom a bird 
descends bearing a disc in its beak. On 
the top there are two seated figures, one 
playing a harp, and below their feet are two 
crossed fishes. On the western face of 
this cross we find, somewhat unusually, both 
the Crucifixion and Christ in glory. 


In order to properly identify the subjects 
portrayed on the Irish crosses,and to under- 
stand aright their symbolism, a wide view 
of the facts and much study are required. 
Indeed, until the materials are better 
collected than they have been hitherto, it is 
impossible to do justice to the subject. In 
the first place, all the Irish crosses should 
be photographed, panel by panel, and the 
results arranged in groups, each group 
being provisionally composed of what 
appears to be the same subject. These 
groups should then be compared with the 
Scottish and English crosses of the same or 
similar type. Enough is already known to 
show that these subjects were not selected 
at random, nor were they treated according 
to the taste or fancy of the individual 
artist. The frequent recurrence of the 
same subject, and the general similarity of 
treatment, point at once to a traditional 
selection of incidents and a conventional 
mode of treatment. Further research soon 
shows that this traditional selection of 
subjects runs through the whole history of 
Christian art. We find, speaking generally, 
the same subjects, painted on the walls of 
the Catacombs at Rome, in early frescoes 
and illuminated MSS., and pthmcre | on early 
sarcophagi, and ivory shrines, and book- 
covers ; in short, wherever early Christian 
art was displayed in figure subjects. 

For the art of the Eastern Church we 
have the “Byzantine Guide to Painting,” 


which M. Didron, the first to study 
Christian iconography in a scientific 


manner, found actually in use about fifty 
years ago in a monastery at Mount Athos. 
The original from which this manuscript 
was derived was compiled by the Monk 
Dionysius, from the works of “ the cele- 
brated and illustrious master, Manuel 
Panselinos of Thessalonica,” a painter who 
flourished in the twelfth century. It 
“points out the sequence of subjects to be 














chosen from the Old and New Testaments, 
so as to epitomize the Divine scheme of 
Salvation, and the manner in which the 
historical events, as well as the Miracles of 
the New Testament and Parables of our 
Lord, should be represented.” Those 
scenes from the Old Testament were 
selected which were regarded as prophetic 
of the historical events in the New. 

In western art, however, beginning with 
the painters in the Catacombs, history 
and chronology were set aside, a smaller 
cycle of subjects was chosen, and treated 
symbolically with reference to some moral 
or devotional truth, which the subjects were 
regarded as conveying. There are still 
extant certain mystical forms, written in 
rude Latin rhymes and copiously illustrated, 
which embody the rules to which the 
Christian artist in medieval times was ex- 
pected toconform. The best known of these 
are the “Speculum Humane Salvationis ” 
and the “ Biblia Pauperum.” In these the 
illustrations are usually arranged in groups, 
consisting of two or three types drawn from 
the Old Testament and heathen mythology, 
and one antitype from the life and passion 
of Christ. 

It must not of course be supposed that 
the Irish artists worked from the particular 
manuals which have come down to us as 
connected with either Byzantine or medix- 
val Romanart. None indeed of the existing 
manuals can be traced back quite sofar asthe 
period of the crosses. But, from the virtual 
identity of subjects and general similarity 
of treatment, it is not an unreasonable 
inference that some copy (or perhaps copy of 
a copy) of some prototype of the “ Byzantine 
Guide” or the “Biblia Pauperum” was 
known and usedin Ireland. But here, again, 
we have something more than inference to 
go upon. In the ancient literature of Ire- 
land there are some fragmentary passages 
giving brief directions for the representa- 
tion of Christ and the Apostles quite after 
the manner of the “ Byzantine Guide.” In 
themselves these passages do not carry us 
very far, but they serve to confirm the 
connection between Irish and Continental 
art. 


Let us now examine a little more criti- 
cally the subjects shown in our illustration 
- 4 cross of SS. Patrick and Columba at 

elis. 

Over the Temptation of Adam and Eve, 
on the lowest panel, it seems unnecessary 
todwell. Its appropriateness as the starting 
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point of the whole Christian epos is 
evident enough: “For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” The subject occurs on at least 
eleven Irish crosses, and on two of those in 
Scotland ; but it is combined in one panel 
with the next scene, which we have called 
the Expulsion from Eden, on three crosses 
only. This latter scene has sometimes been 
identified with the murder of Abel. The 
point is not free from doubt, but the fact 
that the scene is combined in the same 
panel with the Temptation seems to make 
the interpretation we have given the more 
probable. 

In the centre of the cross on this side 
there are simply seven bosses on an inter- 
laced background, with a bird on each side. 
Immediately below this is the figure of 
Daniel in the lions’ den. That this subject 
is rightly identified can be shown by a 
long series of representations, some with 
inscriptions giving the title, starting from 
the earliest times. We may here consider 
for a moment why it was such a favourite 
subject throughout the whole range of 
Christian art, and why Daniel is so often 
represented with outstretched arms. 

The subject occurs on seven crosses in 
Ireland and on six in Scotland. On the 
cross of SS. Patrick and Columba, Daniel is 
represented with arms outspread as far as 
the shape of the panel allows, and with two 
lions licking his lower limbs. In the 
“market cross” at the same place the 
subject occupies the central position at the 
back of the cross. Here the arms are 
extended at right angles to the body, and 
there are two pairs of lions. In the cross 
at Drumcliff, near Sligo, the arms appear to 
curve upwards. On some of the Scottish 
stones, as on that at Meigle in Perthshire, 
the same feature of the outstretched arms 
may be observed ; while, omitting a number 
of intervening examples, and going back to 
the earliest representation of the subject in 
the cemetery of Domitilla at Rome, the 
arms are extended in the same way. 

Now Daniel’s deliverance from the lions 
was regarded as typical of man’s rescue 
from the dominion of evil, or, by some, more 
specifically as a symbol of the Resurrection ; 
and from either point of view its appro- 
priateness to the cross is manifest. But, 
further, Dr. Anderson, in his admirable 
Rhind Lectures, has shown that the out- 
stretched arms, though originally perhaps 
portraying an ancient attitude of prayer, 
were retained down to the twelfth century 
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because the attitude in this case was deemed 
a symbol of the cross. 

In the prayers for the dying in early 
liturgies, in the writings of some of the 
Christian Fathers, in the hymns of St. 
Ephrem, and on a glass vessel of the fifth 
century from Podgoritza, the subject of the 
Three Children in the Fiery Furnace is 
associated in its symbolic meaning with 
that of Daniel in the lions’ den. It may 
therefore have been by design that the two 
subjects are placed next each other on the 
cross of SS. Patrick and Columba. The 
former also occurs on the tall cross at 
Monasterboice, where the treatment appears 
to be the same—viz. three little figures 
cooped together under a sort of arch, with 
what appears to be a head at the top, and 
a man piling on faggots at either side. The 
panels are much worn, and hard to make 
out exactly; but on the well-preserved 
Moone Abbey Cross there is a panel which 
probably treats the same subject in a 
simpler way—without the men putting on 
the faggots ; and in it the figure over the 
“three children” is clearly a four-winged 
angel, probably the fourth form “like the 
Son of God,” who was identified with the 
Archangel Michael. This comparison at 
once suggests that the “ head over the sort 
of arch” on the former panels also repre- 
sents the archangel, perhaps sheltering the 
children with his wings. 





BROKEN CROSS-SHAFT, KELLS (WEST SIDE) 
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The Sacrifice of Isaac, which may be seen 
on both of the Kells crosses, and on six 
crosses elsewhere, was always regarded as 
typical of the Sacrifice of Christ. Bede 





BAPTISM OF CHRIST. 
PANEL ON BROKEN CROSS-SHAFT, KELLS 


tells us that Benedict Biscop brought from 
Rome a number of pictures which he hung 
round the churches at Monkwearmouth and 
Jarrow, “ably describing the connection of 
the Old and the New Testament—as, for 
instance, Isaac bearing the wood for his 
sacrifice and Christ carrying the cross on 
which he was about to suffer, were placed 
side by side.” These two subjects are also 
placed side by side in the “ Biblia Pauperum,” 
while the next head in that work introduces 
the Sacrifice of Isaac as one of the types of 
the Passion of Christ. 

In this suggestive passage from Bede 
we have not only direct authority for the 
symbolic interpretation of Old Testament 
scenes, but also an indication of one of the 
ways by which the traditional treatment of 
these subjects in continental art was intro- 
duced into this country. 


The subject shown on the arm to the 
right-hand of our illustration of the cross 
of SS. Patrick and Columba is one that 
has puzzled antiquaries a good deal. It 
consists of two ecclesiastics, seated on 
chairs and holding croziers, with a bird, 
having a disc-shaped object in its beak, 
flying down between them. It occurs, with 
slight variations, on several crosses both in 
Scotland and in Ireland. The most 
probable suggestion is that it represents 
St. Paul, the hermit, and St. Anthony 
breaking bread in the desert. The story 
is that Anthony went to visit Paul in 
the desert, and “as they sat a raven 
brought them a loaf of bread, when 
Paul blessed God and said: ‘For sixty 











years, every day, hath this raven brought 
me half a loaf; but because thou art 
come, my brother, lo! the rtion is 
doubled, and we are fed as Elijah was fed 
in the wilderness.’ And they ate and re- 
turned thanks.” From the inscription on 
the famous Ruthwell cross near Dumfries, 
we know that this subject is there treated. 
The two figures holding the disc between 
them are to be seen, but there is no bird. 
What appears to be the same subject is 
indeed to be seen on several of the Scottish 
stones, and in each case without the bird. 
This might be regarded as a further 
simplification of the Irish treatment of the 
subject, which comes nearer to the de- 
scription in the Byzantine “ Painters’ 
Guide.” 

On a broken cross-shaft at Kells, above a 
panel containing the Temptation of Adam 
and Eve, there is a remarkable, and—on 
Celtic stones—a unique, eer engeto of the 
ark. It has a high curved stem and stern 
—perhaps suggested by the Scandinavian 
galley—and four windows with heads 
looking out, while the dove and Noah’s 
head appear on the top. Since the days of 
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the Catacombs the ark was always regarded 
as a symbol of the Church, and the Deluge 
itself is described by Tertullian as “the 
baptism of the world whereby the former 
iniquity was purged.” 

n the opposite face of this cross-shaft 
there is a well-preserved panel showing the 
baptism of Christ. The Baptist stands to 
the right with a book in his left hand, 
while with his other hand he pours water 
from a sort of ladle on to the head of 
Christ. The dove appears in the sky, while 
to the left stand two ecclesiastics, whose 
copes are fastened by the well-known Celtic 
brooches. The most remarkable point is 
that the river is shown as divided, according 
to the legend, mentioned by St. Jerome, that 
the baptism took place at the meeting of 
the two waters, the Jor and the Danus. In 
a ninth-century MS. at Paris these two 
sources of the , cn are shown, after the 
pagan manner, as two human figures, each 
holding an urn from which they pour 
water into one bed ; and this doubling of the 
Jordan is said to have been frequentl 
observed in representations in Greece me 
at Mount Athos. 
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How we moved in 


key (“ What a jolly latch-key!” 

said Cecilia), and inserted it in the 
keyhole: Cecilia held her breath. A turn 
of the wrist, a click, a slight push, and I 
stood aside for Cecilia to enter. “ Here we 
are,” said she. With such ease, to the 
accompaniment of such trivial acts and 
words, did the door swing open on our new 
life. For once in a way I was inclined to 
envy royalty. A life of continuous pageant 
may pall, but there are moments, even in 
an obscure middle-class existence, which 
seem to call for a little pomp and modest 
ceremony—a procession of welcoming 
tradesmen, say, or an illuminated address 
from the neighbours—something that would 
help one to feel more like a bold house- 
holder and less like a stealthy housebreaker. 
The — was hardly filled by the German 
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Wr a flourish I drew forth the latch- 


band that played—toiled, rather—on the 
kerb outside, nor even by a demand for the 
water-rate which I picked up from behind 
the door. 

“Now,” said Cecilia, “ we must just see 
that os is all right.” Barring the 
improbable event of an earthquake, there 
was nothing to go wrong ; but nevertheless 
we went conscientiously all over the empty 
house, turning all the taps on and off, and 
pulling all the blinds down and up. Then 
we went out into the garden and gazed at 
the back windows, trying hard to adjust 
our feelings to our new estate. 

“Our own house!” declared Cecilia, 
with more emphasis than conviction— 
“our very own!” 

“Tt really is,” I asseverated stoutly. 
“ And not a single room missing !” 

We looked at each other and laughed. 

3.N 
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“ Where are our great emotions?” said I. 
‘“‘ Mine utterly refuse to rise to the occasion.” 

“Tt’s most disappointing!’’ exclaimed 
Cecilia. ‘I don’t feel a bit as I expected to 
feel. There isn’t a thrill in me anywhere.” 

Once more she looked up at the windows. 

“ How forlorn they look without cur- 
tains!” She gave a little shiver. “I 
don’t like going back. What a desolate 
noise our feet made inside! Couldn’t we 
stay out here and—weed, till the furniture 
comes ?” 

“Come,” said I, “a thrill at last!” 

“Don’t make fun,” said Cecilia softly, 
and turned away ; not in anger, as I knew, 
but to spare me the sight of something. 
The place was public, so I turned away too, 
and—weeded. 

We had spent several weeks—I don’t 
like to say how many—hunting an ideal. 
Our quarry was a nice, old-fashioned house 
with all the modern improvements, situated 
in a quiet but cheerful neighbourhood, near 
all our friends and well out of the way of 
our objectionable acquaintances, built on 
gravel for the sake of our health, but with 
a garden soil of stiff clay for the sake of 
our roses. It was a joint or hybrid 
ideal, partly Cecilia’s and partly mine; 
which accounts, I suppose, for what 
I must call its striped complexion. A 
very zebra of an ideal, wary, unapproach- 
able; if indeed it haunted suburban 
pastures at all. At any rate we got no 
sight of it; and lately we had abandoned 
the breathless pursuit and begun a sober 
search among the estate agent’s tame flocks 
of desirable residences and eligible villas. 
Houses he had none to offer us; but, as 
Cecilia said, so long as we found a home, it 
didn’t matter what silly name other people 
called it by. We studied property registers, 
and found therein a new form of literature 
with an amazing technical vocabulary of 
its own. We learned that a “compact” 
residence is a house too small and incon- 
venient to bear the burden of any other 
epithet whatsoever ; that a ‘ commodious ” 
residence is the same thing with the addition 
of a dungeon or basement and a condemned 
cell or box-room ; that a ‘‘ bedroom” is any 
apartment large enough to admit—I won't 
say accommodate—a bed; and that when 
no other good word can be said of a house, 
it may still be described as “ conveniently 
situated,” since no meaning whatever can 
possibly attach to a phrase of such spa- 
cious ambiguity. All this and more we 
learned by long and weary experience ; and 
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at the end of the lesson we were homeless 
wanderers still, and cynics into the bargain. 
Then a happy chance led us down a quiet 
street and stayed our steps at the door 
of an unassuming house—plain red brick 
without a single stripe ; and in ten minutes 
Cecilia had pronounced the momentous 
words—“ It will do.” And here we were; 
and the reaction had proved too much for 
the nerves of the bravest girl on earth ; and 
I was miserably weeding. 

“There!” said Cecilia suddenly. I 
stopped weeding. “And now — oh | I 
forgot the coals!” 

I had forgotten them too. The coal- 
merchant had his orders; but, to make 
sure, we had brought a small but select 
stock of fuel with us in a hand-bag, each 
lump wrapped up in tissue paper. 

“ Fetch the bag!” cried Cecilia. “ We'll 
light the kitchen fire.” 

Standing attendant on Cecilia as she 
knelt before the grate and arranged paper, 
wood, and coal, I thought I understood 
what Mr. Pater meant when he wrote of 
“that poetic, and as it were moral, signi- 
ficance which surely belongs to all the 
means of daily life, could we but break 
through the veil of our familiarity with 
things by no means vulgar in themselves.” 
One does not break one’s morning sleep to 
rhapsodise over the lighting of the kitchen 
fire by a yawning cook-maid ; but when it 
is kindled for the first time in a new house 
bya flushed and bright-eyed young mistress, 
the act assumes statelier and more gracious 
proportions. The flame leaps, the smoke 
curls its unseen way up past storey after 
storey, and storey by storey the house warms 
into life and becomes a home. In old 
Rome the household gods clustered in 
their niches about the kitchen fire, which 
was sacred to them, and was lit, we may 
guess, with a daily prayer for their favour 
and protection. It was an altar; the 
mistress of the house hung it about with 
garlands on feast-days; it extended 
sanctuary to suppliants and strangers. In 
all the old creeds there was no belief more 
wholesome and endearing. Well, Cecilia 
and I were, as the phrase goes, setting up 
our household gods. I struck a match, 
Cecilia took it from me, and the yellow jet 
of flame was sucked in between the bars. 
The altar was kindled. Might the little, 
homely, familiar deities prove propitious ! 

Some of this was communicated to Cecilia 
as she knelt. 


“How interesting!” she said, with 














pursed lips and frowning brow. “Now 
which damper do I pull out to make it 
draw? You know I was brought up on a 
gas-stove ; I don’t understand these close 
ranges one little bit. There’s a boiler at 
the back there, and when the pipes thaw 
after a frost it bursts.” 

A formidable deity indeed, and of forbid- 
ding aspect. Flower garlands would hardly 
become this hearth, from which all outward 
aspect of cheer was rigidly banished. 
Scarcely a glimpse of the agile kindly flame 
permitted between the close bars ; the oven, 
with its great handle and heavy latch, sug- 
gested nothing more domestic than a ban- 
ker’s safe. How many weeks was it since 
we lost our way at dusk one evening in the 
West Country, and sought guidance at the 
door of a remote farmhouse ? The farmer’s 
wife bade us enter and rest awhile, and for 
half an hour we sat with harvesters about 
an old-fashioned open fireplace, before “a 
blaze of turf and “broushans.” That fire 
was no imprisoned slave, condemned to an 
eternal round of menial services. It did 
its duty; the pot bubbled merrily on the 
“brandis,” and withal it was a most 
entertaining companion. It sang and 
danced; it breathed a delicious native 
odour; it prompted the old folk with 
memories and the young with dreams. In 
every pause of the talk eyes sought it for 
inspiration. And if one turned one’s back 
on it, what a charming medley of farce and 
melodrama it was playing on the white- 
washed walls! What an artist! with what 
a keen eye for character !—discovering pro- 
phetic wrinkles and hollows on the smoothest 
young face, and transforming the wizened 
grandmother from a mere old woman into 
something incredibly decrepit and venerable, 
the very type of Bid. Well, I suppose such 
a universal genius-—poet, dramatist, and 
painter—would be out of place in a subur- 
ban back-kitchen ; but it was impossible to 
avoid some sentimental regrets, especially 
when Cecilia found the right damper at last 
and we heard the imprisoned bard roaring 
his complaints up the chimney. Well 
might he moan; civilisation had dealt 
hardly with him here, giving up to the cook 
what was meant for mankind. 

Just then a bell tingled, and we hurried 
to the front door. Four affable giants in 
white aprons beamed on us from the door- 
step, while out in the road a great leviathan 
of a van was sidling backwards with un- 
gainly caution towards the kerb. The 
furniture had arrived. 


How we moved in 


The giants took possession of the house, 
strewing mats, wedging open doors, and 
exchanging hoarse notes on the dimensions 
of staircases and passages. Presently the 
bulkiest of them approached us and intro- 
duced himself as the foreman. 

“A nice little ‘ouse,” he remarked 
genially—“ a tidy little ‘ouse to be sure. 
I’ve been in worse ‘ouses in my time; 
though, speaking in a professional way, 
that’s a nasty corner on the top flight.” 

From a man of such large and varied 
experience this was praise indeed I felt. 
But Cecilia betrayed signs of indignation. 

“ You see,” continued the foreman, “ this 
ain’t my regular class of work at all. My 
department's the big jobs, and I only took 
on this little affair just to oblige, as you 
may say.” 

“Tt’s very good of you,” said Cecilia, her 
resentment quite allayed. 

“You're welcome,mum. You see it’s like 
this. The man that does the small jobs is 
laid up with a strained back, you'll be sorry 
to ‘ear.” 

“Poor man!” exclaimed Cecilia, whose 
fund of sympathy is equal to any demand, 
however preposterous, that may be made 
upon it. ‘ How did it happen?” 

“ Pride,” said the foreman mournfully. 
“ Pride, and a grand piannerfort. *E always 
was too big for ‘is boots, Bill was; but the 
grand piannerfort was too big for ‘im. So 
I took on the job, as I said, just to oblige 
the firm. It ain’t what I’m accustomed to, 
as I said; but I think I may say you may 
trust me to see you through. Bless you!” 
he added in a sudden confidential outburst, 
“T’'ll get your little sticks inside o’ your 
little ’ouse safe and comfortable, before you 
know where you are. First move, 
mum?” 

“Yes,” said Cecilia rather shortly. 

“T thought as much. Now, if I might 
sug-gest, don’t get flurried, and don’t, for 
‘eaven’s sake, try to ‘elp. Easy’s the word. 
Just stand in the ‘all, as you are, and as 
each article comes up, wave your ‘and, so, 
indicative of the destination of the article. 
If upstairs, name your floor, and whether 
front or back. If in doubt, call on me, and 
I shall be ‘appy to advise. That is all, I 
think, mum ; and now, if you please, we’!l 
begin.” 

“Why will they all patronise us so?” 
cried Cecilia despairingly. “I wish we 
looked more middle-agey !” 

Outside the great doors of the van were 
being unbarred, and the men disappeared 
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one by one into the monster’s jaws. We 
stood in the hall and watched. 

‘*T wonder what will come first,” Cecilia 
speculated. ‘I do hope they will make a 
good start.” Cecilia, as she will assure you, 
is not the least bit superstitious, but no 
Roman general was ever more attentive to 
little auguries. 

A man emerged backwards, a heap of 
matting in his arms. More matting was 
handed out to him, and still more. 

“Something big, I do believe,” said 
Cecilia hopefully. “There’s somebody 
peeping through the curtains over the way. 
I do hope it’s our lovely sideboard.” 

The man stretched out his arms, and we 
our necks. 

“Oh!” cried Cecilia in an agony of vexa- 
tion. ‘ That wretched chair with a broken 
leg and a burst seat! What will the neigh- 
bours think?” 

The man advanced up the path, clasping 
the chair to his breast with a tenderness that 
was certainly ostentatious, and might be 
satirical. Have you ever noticed how ridi- 
culously helpless and forlorn a piece of 
furniture—one with legs—looks when 
carried wrong way up? It wears just the 
expression of miserable resignation that a 
kitten puts on when you lift it by the scruff 
of its neck. 

The man paused in the doorway with his 
disreputable burden, and looked at us. 

“ Drorin’-room ?”’ he said. 

“ Top back attic,” replied Cecilia sharply. 
“ You shall have the climb for your impu- 
dence,” she added under her breath. 

“And where does the kitchen table go, 
mum?” said another voice at the door. 

“In the kitchen, please,” said Cecilia with 
elaborate politeness. “Js it impudence,” 
she murmured, “or only stupidity?” 

Things went more smoothly after that. 
For an hour we stood there and passed our 
belongings in review. Some were greeted 
as old friends—shabby, maybe, but over- 
flowing with pleasant reminiscences ; some, 
like the three-legged chair, were disgraceful 
acquaintances that refused to be shaken off ; 
others were stiff strangers, chairs that had 
never been sat upon, tables that had never 
felt the weight of an elbow, bare, shiny, 
lifeless things, that lacked as yet the vivify- 
ing touch of human association and senti- 
ment. The procession seemed unending. 
The more civilised we grow, the more lum- 
ber we accumulate ; how much, one does 
not realise except on occasions like this. It 
szemed incredible that two people of simple 
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tastes and habits should need to saddle 
themselves with this monstrous load of 
impedimenta ; and all—when one comes to 
think of it—because some remote ancestor 
of ours contracted the unnatural habit of 
sitting, instead of squatting on his heels 
according to the original and still prevalent 
usage of mankind. Hence the tables and 
chairs which made up the greater part of 
our baggage. Nor are they necessary to 
civilised life. In the far East there lives a 
race which has built up an elaborate and 
charming civilisation of its own without the 
support of so much as a three-legged. stool ; 
a few pillows, some rugs and quilts, a screen 
or two, a tray or so, and the Japanese house 
is furnished. Delightful land! where the 
pantechnicon is unknown, and a household 
removal must be as airy and effortless a 
business as the flitting of birds from branch 
to branch. 

Reflections of a different kind were sug- 
gested to Cecilia. 

“How dreadful,” she said, “to be a 
furniture-man, and live in one unending 
state of muddle! I wonder what their 
homes are like; or do they sleep in the 
vans? And what a curious view of life 
they must get!” 

I had never thought of that. The philo- 
sophical furniture-man, if he exists, must 
enjoy exceptional opportunities for studying 
life and the vicissitude of things. One 
remembers Balzac’s favourite way of 
beginning a novel with a hundred-page 
inventory of his principal character’s house 
and furniture. Les meubles, ce sont l’ homme, 
as he might have said; a man writes his 
own character at large on his wall-papers. A 
budding novelist might do worse than bind 
himself apprentice to a proprietor of furni- 
ture-vans. He would gain something more 
than the ordinary drawing-room acquain- 
tance with people; from kitchen to attic, 
every room would be open to him, and for 
an acute observer every room would be an 
illuminating chapter in the history of its 
inmates. Above all, in the lumber-room, 
what an engrossing series of back numbers, 
grotesque and sordid and pathetic ! 

Presently I went upstairs to superintend 
the installation of a bookcase. The book- 
case got wedged in that nasty corner on 
the top flight, and being on the farther side 
of it I remained a prisoner in my own house 
for some twenty minutes, wondering all the 
while why the front door-bell was ringing 
so incessantly. Released at last, I went 
down, and found Cecilia flushed and ruffled. 











“ What is the matter?” I asked. 

“ Butchers!” was the tragic answer. 
“Seven butchers, one after another. At 
least, three of them came together, and 
glared at one another on the doorstep. I 
was positively thankful they hadn’t their 
knives with them. Oh, and six of them 
were young men, just starting in business, 
as if that was a recommendation, when 
they had all their profits to make, out of 
us! And all six had served the last family, 
and given entire satisfaction; and you 
know who the last family were—an old 
lady and gentleman who had just celebrated 
their golden wedding, and were living all 
alone. They couldn't have had any use 
for six butchers, even if one was a pork 
butcher. And one wretched man went so 
far as to say that he had given such satis- 
faction that the last family had implored 
him to go on serving them in their new 
quarters, but it was too far away, and he 
couldn't. And you know the poor old 
couple died within a week of each other in 
this very house. Too far away, indeed! I 
sent all six about their business.” 

“But,” I protested, “we must have 
meat.” 

“TI engaged the seventh on the spot,” 
said Cecilia triumphantly. 

“ Was that wise?” 

“T think so. He was bald.” 

“ But——” 

“Did you ever in your life see a bald 
butcher ?” 

On reflection I never did. 

“Nor I, until just now. Don’t you see, 
most butchers retire from business before 
they have time to grow bald. And they 
have coarse black hair, parted down the 
middle, with two horrid little flat curls 
plastered over their foreheads, and their 
heads shining all over with—ugh !—you 
know what. It’s enough to make one turn 
vegetarian. But this one was quite bald, 
and such a meek little man—not in the 
least like a butcher. So I engaged him.” 

“ An excellent reason,” said I. 

“ He says he kills his own meat,” Cecilia 
went on; “but I don’t believe it. He 


fled! 


How we moved in 


doesn’t look as if he could. And so polite. 
I thought I would be quite honest with 
him; so I told him we were dreadfully 
particular about the quality of our meat. 
And he said, ‘That, madam, will only 
enhance the pride I shall take in serving 
yes satisfactorily.’ Wasn't that nice? So 

said, ‘We are rather a small family ’— 
and so we are, aren’t we? And what do 

ou think he said to that? ‘Madam, I 

shall have as much pleasure in cutting you 
a chop as if it were a twelve-pound 
joint.’” 

“Truly a courtly butcher,” said I. 

“So 1 said ‘Cut us two chops, please, 
and send them round soon.’ And he said, 
‘ Within the hour, madam ’—and positively 
There!” 

A bald butcher successfully engaged, two 
chops successfully ordered—this was house- 
keeping indeed, as Cecilia’s expression of 
radiant triumph declared. And when the 
four giants, affable to the last, had one by 
one wished us good-night and good fortune, 
and had climbed into the maw of leviathan 
and lumbered away into the darkness, and 
we had tried to grill those chops, and had 
been baffled by the sulky bard, who filled 
the kitchen with smoke as soon as we lifted 
the roof of his prison off, and had thought 
of frying them, and found we couldn’t with- 
out a frying-pan, and had desperately 
planned to bake them, and had suddenly 
remembered that it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to toast them, and had 
toasted them, and eaten them, and pro- 
nounced them the most delicious chops that 
ever were grilled, fried, baked, or toasted— 
then at last the proper emotion “came thrill- 
ing along,” as Cecilia put it; and while we 
satand heard through the silence of the night 
our furniture creaking and cracking as it 
painfully settled down in its new quarters, 
we felt deliciously in every fibre that we 
were no longer roving, irresponsible “ ’oney- 
mooners,” as the good West Country folk 
had . persisted in dubbing us, but staid 
householders indeed, with our own snug 
little corner in the Scheme of Things. 


ay 
o 
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LOOKING UP, TOM SAW A MAN STANDING BESIDE HIM 


CHAPTER X.—TOM AND MAORI BILL GO ON A BOAT 
VOYAGE. 

N the tenth day after sighting and 
dropping Vanikoro, and when the 
beautiful islands of Fotuna and Alofi, 

two of the gems of the Pacific, were plainly 


attached. 


visible from the deck, 
Hayes came up from 
below in unusually good 
temper. 

“ Mr. Kelly, I’m going 
to run into Singavi har- 
bour on Fotuna to buy 
yams—a hundred tons if 

can get them. They 
will bring a thumping 
price in Samoa, and we 
can get them for almost 
nothing here, and clear 
over five thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“Reckon thet will help 
you pull up some over 
them dead niggers.” 

Hayes smiled plea- 
santly. “Yes, it will 
about bring things even. 
Keep her head for that 
high peak on Fotuna. 
We'll be there early 
enough to start the 
natives digging this 
afternoon. Tom, you'll 
see some rare old trading 
now. Come and lend 
me a hand in the trade 
room.” 

The trade room of the 
Leonie was on the port 
side of the main cabin; 
three of the state rooms 
had been made into one, 
and shelves fitted all 
round. On the upper of 
these such articles as 
prints and calicoes were 
stored; the lower ones 
being filled with old- 
fashioned muskets, axes, 
tomahawks, 16-in. but- 
cher knives, pistols, and 
a vast number of dis- 
carded short Enfield 
rifles with bayonets 


On the deck were eight or ten 


huge tierces of negrohead tobacco, cases of 
gin, and kegs and boxes of powder. 

Hayes, with Tom and a couple of the 
hands, were soon hard at work on a couple 
of tierces of tobacco, digging out the 
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compact layers of the black fragrant weed, 
pulling each stick apart, tying them up in 
bundles of ten, and passing them on deck, 
where they were placed in trade boxes. 
Then followed powder and bullets, caps, 
knives, bales of Turkey-red twill, and navy- 
blue calico. 

Hayes was in such an excellent humour 
that the work proceeded very pleasantly, 
and he talked with almost boyish exuber- 
ance to Tom about the island of Fotuna and 
the natives. They were, he said, rather a 
saucy lot, and as he did not want to have his 
decks filled with three or four hundred of 
them, and run the risk of a fight occurring 
between them and his cargo of “blackbirds,” 
he would do all the trading on shore, weigh 
the yams on the beach, and send them off in 
the oe to the ship. 

“They are not a bad lot of people,” he 
added, “ although they are all good Catho- 
lics—that is, every man, woman, and child 
of them have crucifixes hanging round their 
necks—and all are born thieves. However, 
they know their mark, and won’t try to rob 
me. 

Soon after dinner the Leonie sailed into 
a tiny little harbour under the shadow of 
Mount Schouten, and anchored within a 
few yards of the beach, and directly in 
front of the largest village on the island. 
Taking Tom with him, the captain at once 
went on shore, and interviewed the leading 
chief and the one white trader, an old 
white-headed Englishman, whom Tom 
learnt afterwards was an escaped convict. 
A bargain was soon made, as yams were 
very plentiful, no trading ship had touched 
at the island for many months, and the 
natives were eager to sell. The chief 
showed Hayes some specimens of the yam 
crop—three enormous vegetables, each of 
which weighed 60 or 70lb. Then a conch 
shell was sounded, and the chief and his 
head men summoned the people together, 
and ordered them to begin digging the yams 
at once. 

Promising to bring the trade ashore at 
daylight, and begin weighing the yams, 
Hayes, accompanied by the chief and the 
old trader, who seemed a respectable, quiet- 
mannered man, returned to the ship, leaving 
Tom to enjoy a few hours’ pigeon-shooting 
along the sides of the forest-clad mountain. 

The birds were uttering their deep crooing 
notes everywhere around him, as they fed 
upon the scarlet berries of the lofty maso’i 
trees, and the native lad who came with Tom 
as guide soon had eight or nine brace of the 
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fat, heavy birds to carry. Returning by the 
banks of @ noisy mountain stream, Tom 
threw himself down beside a deep crystal 
pool to rest, whilst the lithe bronze-skinned 
native, whose only garment was a girdle of 
grass, ascended a coconut-tree forsome young 
drinking nuts. The largest of these he 
quickly husked with his sharp white teeth, 
and handed it to Tom to drink. As he 
drank, he heard a footstep near, and looking 
up he saw standing beside him a man 
dressed in the habit of a priest. He saluted 
Tom politely, told him that he was Pére 
Serge, one of the two priests living on the 
island, made a few inquiries about the 
Leonie, frowned expressively when he heard 
the name of Captain Hayes, but then said, 
cordially enough, that he would be pleased 
if Tom would visit him. 

“Thank you,” said Tom, “I shall be very 
pleased to come to-morrow, if the captain 
does not want me on board.”. 

“ But you surely are not a sailor, and an 
officer; no, you cannot be, you are too 

oung?” inquired the priest in his clear 
nglish. 

“T am a passenger, sir.” 

The pére held up his hands—“ A passen- 
ger with such a captain, and on sucha 
ship! Ah! my poor sir, you have fallen 
into bad hands, I fear,” and then noticing 
the sudden flush on Tom’s cheeks he added 
hurriedly, “ but never mind Captain Hayes. 
I shall be glad if you will come to me. 
And at my mission, two miles from here, 
there are many more pigeons than there are 
at Singavi, and the waters of this little river 
here are full of very nice fish. You shall 
fish and shoot and tell me of your travels,” 
and he smiled as he held out his hand. 

“You will not forget to come.” 

As soon as Tom returned on board, he 
found the captain, the old trader, and Mr. 
Kelly all seated together on the quarter 
deck, drinking, smoking, and chatting. He 
was pleased to see that nearly every one 
of the “blackbirds” were also on deck, 
devouring with great gusto baked pork, fish, 
taro, and yams, which Hayes had bought for 
them from the Singavi natives. Great piles 
of young coconuts were everywhere lying 
about the deck, mingled with bunches of 
bananas, pineapples, and baskets of sun- 
dried oranges, the latter being left untouched, 
as the “blackbirds,” never having seen 
an orange before, would not eat them. 
They were all talking and shouting and 
eating at such a rate that Tom was aston- 
ished, and his astonishment was increased 
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when he noticed that none of the brig’s 
crew were armed, and that the usual guard 
were up for’ard, smoking and playing cards. 

As he was washing his hands in the cabin, 
Mr. Harvey, a young, hard-faced, silent man 
of about thirty, with whom Tom seldom 
exchanged a word, came below and sat 
down and began filling his pipe. 

“ What do you think of the happy family 
party on deck, Mr. Wallis? I mean the 
woolly-haired, black-toothed crowd.” 

“Don’t they seem jolly, Mr. Harvey? 
And they have the run of the deck, too.” 

Harvey laughed in his quiet way. 
“They're all right. Did you notice those 
two big iron pots with fires lit under them, 
on shore, just outside the trader’s house ?” 

“Yes, I did. Whaler’s try-pots, aren’t 
they? What is boiling in them?” 

Harvey nodded. “Only water. They 
belonged to the Comboy, a New Bedford 
whaleship, which went ashore here a good 
many years ago—before you were born. 
Well, about an hour ago, the skipper called 
our ‘blackbirds’ together, and solemnly 
told them that the pots are used by the 
Fotuna natives to cook strangers in, and 
that fires had been lighted under them in 
the hope that Hayes would sell a few of his 
passengers every day to make a feast. It 
just scared the life out of them, especially 
as an old French priest happened to pass 
along the beach at that time, followed by a 
lot of converts dressed in white sulus; 
Hayes pointed him out to them, and said 
he was the principal ‘devil doctor’ who, 
with his gang of meat carvers, had come 
down to the beach to see if there was any 
meat ready.” 

Tom laughed—“ What a queer trick: but 
do the ‘ blackbirds ’ believe it?” 

“Rather. And as long as we are at 
this island we shall have no trouble with 
our cargo of niggers. They think that 
they would be killed, cut up, put into those 
pots, and eaten by the Fotuna natives in 
a brace of shakes, if Hayes gets mad with 
them. Oh, it’s a mighty smart trick, and 
saves the hands a lot of trouble.” 

Just after supper was over, Maori Bill 
suggested to Tom that they should ask the 
captain to let them have one of the whale- 
boats, and go fishing out in the deep water 
of the harbour. Tom at once went to 
Hayes, who was pacing the main deck 
talking to the old trader. 

“Certainly,” he answered. “I'd come 
with you myself, but Ned and I are talking 
about business. Take a couple of hands 


with you, and bring back a load of fish. 
You'll get some hundred-pounder groper 
and red rock cod here. Oh, Bill is going 
with you, is he? Tell him I want to see 
him for a minute or two first.” 

In a few minutes Tom, had his fishing- 
gear ready; the boat with two hands was 
brought alongside, and Maori Bill, carrying 
a basket of young coconuts in his hand, 
came up to the captain. 

“Mr. Wallis told me you wanted to speak 
to me, sir.” 

“Yes, Bill, Ido. It is only”—and here 
Hayes spoke in his suavest tones—“ it is 
only to say that you have done your duty 
as second mate to my satisfaction. But as 
Mr. Kelly is now well again, and I have no 
need for you on board, I am going to leave 
you here as a trader in place of old Ned, 
who wants to make a trip to Samoa.” 

The big half-caste placed his basket on 
the deck, and looked at Hayes steadily. 

“T don’t want a trader’s berth, Captain 
Hayes. I came aboard here to look after 
— Mr. Wallis, and do second mate’s 

uty, until Mr. Kelly was better. That 
was the agreement you made with Captain 
Hawkins.” 

ay face flushed deeply. 

“Man! do you know who you are 
talking to?” 

“Yes, sir, to you. And I’m willing to go 
for’ard and do my duty as a seaman if you 
ask me, but I’m not going to take a trader’s 
berth ashore to please you or anybody 
else. My father was a white man—as good 
as you. I mean no disrespect to you, sir. 
But I’m not a Chileno or a Dutchman, and 
won’t be hazed by any man on God's 
earth.” 

For a moment or so Hayes regarded the 
half-caste steadily, then he said quietly : 

“You're a bit of a fighting man, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir. But that has nothing to do 
with my going ashore here.” 

“Put up your hands, you _half-bred 
nigger,” and Hayes strode up to Maori Bill 
with blazing eyes. “I'll pound the life out 
of you in two minutes.” 

“No, you won't, captain,” and Kelly, 
the chief mate, sprang in front of him, and 
put the muzzle of a Colt’s revolver against 
Maori Bill’s chest ; “we can’t afford to hev 
no trouble.” 

In an instant the Maori seized the 
weapon by the barrel, wrenched it from 
Kelly’s hand, and threw it overboard ; then, 
lifting the mate up in his arms, he dashed 
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him down upon the deck, where he lay 
stunned. 

The second mate and carpenter both 
made a rush at the half-caste, but Hayes 
was before them. 

“Keep back, Harvey; keep back, 
carpenter! Let me deal with him. 
Now, Mr. Maori Bill, I'll teach you a 
lesson that will last you for a month of 
Sundays,” and launching out his left 
hand with lightning-like rapidity he seized 
the Maori by the throat, and in a moment 
the two men were struggling madly on the 
deck. But the half-caste, whose herculean 
stature and prodigious strength made him 
a match for Hayes, quickly freed himself 
from the captain’s grip, and then dealt him 
such a smashing blow over the temple with 
his right hand, that Hayes staggered and 


“PUT UP YOUR HANDS, YOU HALF-BRED NIGGER ”’ 
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would have fallen but for Mr. Harvey. 
The Maori stepped back and waited, his 
dark face pale with fury, and his teeth set 
hard. 

“ That’s a bit of a staggerer,” said Hayes 
quietly, as he put his handkerchief to his 
face ; “you’re a good man, Mr. Maori Bill, 
but wait a minute.” 

The half-caste folded his arms across his 
chest. 

“T do not want to fight you, Captain 
Hayes, although you have called me a half- 
bred nigger. But the white blood in me 
is as good as yours, and the mate puta 
pistol to my chest. Let me alone—this 
sort of work don’t suit me.” 

“ But it shall suit you. I'll pound you 
first, Bill; then rl make you useful. 
You’ve as good as killed Mr. Kelly, and 
maybe I'll want you as second 
mate again. Stand back there, 
Mr. Harvey.” 

“ Stand back yourself, sir,” cried 
the Maori passionately. “I am a 
dangerous man. If I hit you again 
I will kill you.” 

Hayes laughed contemptuously, 
and in another instant the two were 
at it again, fighting with such silent 
ferocity that even the savage natives 
surrounding them drew back in 
terror. But Hayes was at a dis- 
advantage, for he could scarcely 
see, and presently the Maori struck 
him a terrific blow on the chin, 
which sent him reeling across the 
deck, and ended the fight. And 
then two or three Chilenos and the 
carpenter sprang upon the half- 
caste and bore him down, some of 
them striking him repeatedly in the 
face. But once again he freed him- 
self, rose to his feet, and sent one 
of his Chileno assailants down with 
a broken jaw; then Harvey dealt 
him a fearful blow on the top of his 
head with an iron belaying-pin, and 
stunned him. 

“Ah! you coward!” and Tom 
sprang at the second mate with 
clenched hands. “You coward, 
Mr. Harvey! You have killed him,” 
and then he knelt down and looked 
into Bill’s face. 

Harvey laughed sullenly. “He 
had to be settled one way or 
another.” 

Ten minutes later, when the half- 
caste regained consciousness, he 
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found himself in irons in the for’ard deck- 
house, and Tom seated beside him, bathing 
his head with cold water. 

“ Bill,” said Tom, taking his hand, “ we 
must leave this ship.” 

The Maori turned his bloodshot eyes on 
Tom for a moment or two—‘“I am quite 
ready to leave her, sir; but I doubt if I can 
get away now,” and he held up his manacled 
hands. 

“T won't go without you, Bill. And as 
for the handcuffs, I can set you free at | 
moment. I know where I can put my han 
on half a dozen keys inthe cabin. But first 
I shall tell the captain I am leaving the 
ship.” 

Bill protested vigorously at this sugges- 
tion. Hayes, he said, was so unreliable and 
changeful that it would be folly to tempt him 
to another burst of temper. “I know more 
of him than you do,” he added—‘“he will 
never forgive me, and will make my life a 
hell to me unless I bend to him.” 

Tom thought a moment. He did not like 
the idea of leaving the Leonie in a surrepti- 
tious manner, but leave her he would; for 
Hayes's treatment of Maori Bill he regarded 
as wrong and cruel. 

“Very well, Bill,” he said, “I shall say 
nothing, but I don’t like sneaking away.” 

“ He won’t let you go over the side if you 
tell him—you’ll only rouse all the devil 
in him again, and we'll be all right here, 
Mr. Wallis, on this island, once we get 
ashore. I speak Samoan well, and these 
people understand it. We can live here 
very comfortably until a whale-ship or trad- 
ing schooner comes along.” 

The two conversed for a few minutes 
longer and agreed to get ashore that night, 
either swimming or in a chance canoe. 
Then Tom rose to go aft again, get some 
supper, and make such preparations as he 
could, and then return with a key to unlock 
the handcuffs. 

It was now becoming dark, and just as 
Tom stepped out on to the deck Hayes met 
him. His head was bound up, and the 
moment he spoke Tom knew that he was 
in a white heat of passion. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded hoarsely. 

‘“‘T was speaking to Mr. Chester, sir.” 

Hayes laughed cynically—*“ I'll ‘ mister’ 
him, the yellow-hided soldier. Here, boat- 
swain, bring a light, and tell Jules to come 
here with his green bag.” 

A light was produced, and Hayes, 
attended by the boatswain and the negro 


Jules, went inside the house. Tom followed, 
burning with indignation, and determined 
to prevent the unfortunate Maori from being 
flogged. 

“Take his irons off,” said the captain, 
speaking in the same low but savage tone 
he had used when addressing Tom. 

The handcuffs were unlocked, the leg 
shackles removed, and the prisoner stood up. 

“ Now, Bill,” said Hayes, “ I’m not going 
to round on you for hitting me in fair fight, 
but you’ve nearly murdered the mate.” 

“You can stow all that, sir. I don’t 
believe you.” 

The captain apparently did not heed the 
interruption—“ And now I’ve come to talk 


to you abit. Will you go ashore here and 
trade for me?” 
“No, I won’t. I am willing to go to 


Samoa and do second mate’s duty as I did 
before, but Iam not going to be separated 
from Mr. Wallis. I have my orders from 
Captain Hawkins.” 

“Very well”; and then he gave vent to 
his suppressed fury—* If you won’t do as I 
want you, I'll give you a flogging and chuck 
= over the side to drown, you mutinous 

aoridog! Either that, or turn to again.” 

“For my sake, Captain Hayes, think 
of what you are doing! Surely you won't 
flog a man because he beat you, as you say 
yourself, in fair fight. No man would do 
such a thing.” 

The Maori’s right hand gripped Tom by 
the wrist, and he uttered a low warning 
“Sh! Notaword more. I'll fool him.” 

Hayes turned furiously upon Tom— 
“ Away out of this, boy, and do not meddle 
with matters which do not concern you.” 

“But this does concern me, sir,” began 
Tom, when Bill interrupted him. 

“T'll give in, captain. I'll do whatever 
= want, but I don’t like leaving Mr. 

allis. And I’m willing to turn to again 
this minute. Come, captain, I’m a good 
sailor man.” 

Hayes’s mood changed instantly—“ Very 
well, Bill, we won’t quarrel. But we'll have 
another talk in the morning. Perhaps I'll 
keep youon board. Jules, clear out. What 
are you hanging about here for? Go aft 
and tell the steward to get Mr. Chester some 
supper. Tom, I’m going ashore. Do you 
care to come?” 

“No, thank you,” said Tom bluntly, “ I'll 
stay and get some supper too.” 

Hayes smiled good-naturedly—* Oh, well, 
7 as you please. Bill, did I hurt you at 
all?” 
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Bill tried to look pleased—“ Nearly broke 
one of my ribs, sir.” 

Half an hour later, Hayes, old Ned the 
trader, and the carpenter were on their way 
ashore, and Tom and the half-caste were 
having supper and talking in low whispered 
tones. 

“ He will not be back before midnight,” 
whispered Bill, “I heard him say so. We 
can “eg get away. The whale-boat is 
astern. et as many things as you can, 
and put them on the transoms here. The 
mate is in his own bunk, and there is no 
one to see you. I'll slip overboard at eight 
o'clock, and bring the boat up under the 
port. There is a strong breeze, and the 
night is wa dark. We can manage it. I 
have five English sovereigns. Have you 
any money?” 

Tom nodded. “Fifteen. Captain Haw- 
kins lent them to me.” 

The Maori’s hand gripped his shoulder. 
“That will do us. Charlie, the white 
sailor, is on watch aft. Go up to him, and 
give him ten sovereigns ; don’t say anything 
—just put them in his hand and come away. 
He’ll most likely come with us, and I'll 
give the steward another to go for’ard and 
keep out of the way.” 

An hour after supper the whale-boat, 
which was lying astern, seemed to drift right 
up under the stern ports. She remained 
stationary for a minute or two, then veered 
away again and was lost in the darkness, 
drifting steadily out to sea before the strong 
trade wind. 

But as the lofty spars of the Leonie 
became indistinct, and the lights of the native 
houses on shore grew dimmer and dimmer, 
’ Maori Bill sprang to his feet with a laugh, 
and he and Charlie hoisted the sail. 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Wallis. We have a 
rattling good boat, plenty of food and arms, 
but only a little water. We'll have to get 
some at Alofi. I know where we ean land 
at daylight and get all we want. And I and 
Charlie have given Captain Hayes something 
to do that will keep him from coming after 
us. 

“ What have you done, Bill?” 

The Maori grinned at him through the 
darkness, as he stood at the long steer 
Oar. 

“We've made a couple of holes into the 
brig, one for’ard and one aft, and it'll take 
some time to find ‘em out. She'll have 
four feet of water into her before the skipper 
comes aboard again. And Charlie here 
gave the hands a keg of rum to keep ’em 
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amused. I'd have set fire to her only for 
that.” 

Then he struck a match and lit his pipe, 
and as he puffed out the first whiffs of smoke 
he turned and shook his fist at the vanishing 
land. 

“Good-bye to you, Mr. Bully Hayes. I 
feel a bit better now than I did an hour ago. 
I’m even with you anyway. Mr. Wallis, 
you lie down and sleep. We shall call you 
when we are running into the fresh-water 
river at Alofi.” 

“ And after, Bill?” 

“Por Fiji, I think, sir. We can run 
down there in two days easily. Plenty of 
ships there, sir, an’ we'll be in Australia in 
another month or two.” 

Exhausted and excited with the events of 
the past few hours, Tom lay down in the 
stern sheets, and the whale-boat leapt and 
spun along in the darkness towards the 
scarcely discernible outline of Alofi Island. 


CHAPTER XI.—JACK AND HIS FATHER HEAR GOOD 
NEWS. 


EARLY eight months had come and 
gone since the captain of the Bando- 
lier had left Port Kooringa, and in 

the quaint old-fashioned dining-room of the 
house under the bluff Jack and his father 
were sitting, Mr. Wallis smoking his pipe 
and thinking, and Jack cleaning his gun. 
It was nearly sunset, and presently Kate 
Gorman entered. 

“Shall yez have the lamps lit, sor?” 

“ Yes, Kate; and then bring the little 
one to say good-night. I am expecting my 
letters presently, and will say good-night to 
her now.” 

“Shure, sor, but ould Foster tuk her 
out on the brow of the hill to see the 
stheamer comin’ in, and he’s not brought 
her back yet. He’s a terrible conthrary man, 
he is, and would sphoil any child.” 

Mr. Wallis smiled in his grave way, as 
he rose and went to the door leading out 
upon the verandah—‘‘ You are just as bad 
as he is, Kate. And you, Jack, are worse 
than either. Between you all Nita is 
being spoilt.” 

“And you, father, are the very worst of 
all,” said Jack, laying down his gun, and 
putting his sunburnt hand on his father’s 
shoulder. ‘Why, old Foster knows it as 
well as Kate and I do.” 

As Kate lit the lamp, fatherand son stepped 
out on the broad verandah, and paced to and 
fro together as they had done almost every 
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evening since Tom had been taken from 
their life. Much as they had grown to 
love the dark-eyed child who had come to 
them at that dreadful time, their thoughts 
were now, as they had always been, with 
the memories of the happier past, when 
Tom was with them, and his merry boyish 
tones were sounding in their ears as he 
disputed with old Foster, or argued with 
faithful Kate. 

Just as Wellington, the black stockman, 
came cantering up to the gate with the letters 
and papers, old Foster and little Nita Casalle 
came up from the beach. The old man 
had taken her down to the wharf to see the 
William the Fourth come in, and instead of 
her usual joyous prattle when she was with 
Foster, she entered the house silently, and 
with the traces of tears on her face. 

“ What is the matter, Nita?” said Jack, 
bending down and kissing her. 


A suppressed sob escaped from her. “I, 


saw a man, Jack—I saw a man who looked 
so like my father that I had to ery.” 
“Indeed she did, sir,” said Foster to Mr. 
Wallis. ‘He was one of the steerage pas- 
sengers on board the steamer, and I must 
say he’s mortal like Miss Nita’s father.” 
Mr. Wallis, who had just looked at his 
letters, lifted Nita up in his arms. “ Poor 
little woman! But here’s something to dry 
your tears. Here’s another letter from 
— father. Come inside, Foster ; come in, 
ack. I have quite a budget of letters here, 
but we'll read Captain Casalle’s first. 
Nita, you shall stay up an hour later 
to-night, and hear all about father, and the 
new ship, and the Solomon Islands.” 
Returning to the dining-room, Mr. Wallis 
drew his chair up to the table and, with 
Nita on one side and Jack on the other, first 
opened Captain Casalle’s letter, without 
looking at the others. He read the letter 
aloud, omitting those parts which dealt with 
business matters. It was written from 
Levuka, in Fiji, where Casalle had arrived 
three months previously after a very pro- 
sperous trading voyage among the Solomon 
Islands. He was delighted with his new ves- 
sel, which was a barquentine of 200 tons, 
called the Malolo. “She is,” he wrote, “ the 
fastest vessel of her size in the South Seas, 
and even Bully Hayes’s Leonie, of which I 
have often told you, could not catch her. 
Speaking about Hayes, I have just heard 
from Captain Harding, the master of a trad- 
ing schooner, the Lilla, which has just arrived 
here from Samoa, that the redoubtable 
Bully nearly lost his ship a few months ago 


coming from New Britain, when his cargo 
of blackbirds nearly captured her. There 
was some terrible fighting, and about a 
hundred of the natives were killed as well as 
some of Hayes’s people. During the fighting 
she also took or was set on fire, and only 
for another vessel (said to be a Sydney brig) 
coming to her assistance, the niggers would 
have massacred every one of the crew. 
After this Hayes touched at Fotuna Island 
for provisions, and while there fell foul of 
one of his officers, a New Zealand half- 
caste, who seems to have been lent to him 
by the captain of the Sydney brig, and was 
about to flog him; but in the night this 
man, with a white sailor, and a young lad 
who was a passenger (on the Leonie I sup- 
pose) escaped in one of the boats, after 
scuttling the brig in two places. Bully had 
I believe a very tough time to keep her 
afloat. However, he managed to get away 
all right, and the Lilla met him thrashing 
through the straits between Upolu and 
Savail in gallant style. He sent a boat 
aboard the Lilla to inquire what ships were 
in Apia Harbour, and it was from the 
officer in charge of the boat that my infor- 
mant gained these particulars. As soon as 
Harding told him that the British cruiser 
Cameleon was at anchor in Apia, the officer 
hurried back mighty quick to the Leonie, 
which at once wore, and went scurrying 
away under the lee of Savaii. I am afraid 
that poor Bully will find his voyage un- 
profitable, especially if the cruiser should 
catch him.” 

Jack’s eyes sparkled—* What an exciting 
bit of sea life, father!’”” Then headdedina 
softer tone—‘ How poor Tom would have 
loved to have heard all this.” 

The letter went on to say that the Malolo 
would, after refitting, make another cruise 
to the Solomons, and load there for Sydney. 
“So you see, my dear Wallis,” the writer 
concluded, “that everything going well I 
shall see you all in about five months from 
now, and show you my white-winged 
Malolo.” 

Mr. Wallis looked at the date of the letter ; 
it had been written nearly four months 
previously. 

“Why, Nita, little one, ’tis only another 
month from now! Jack, my lad, we will 
all go up to Sydney on this very trip of the 
William the Fourth. Just write a note to 
the captain and find out when he is leaving 
Port Kooringa.” 

Just as Jack was setting about his 
pleasant task, and his father had placed his 
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hand upon the remaining letters, a knock 
sounded at the front door. 

“Some one from the steamer, most likely, 
father. Perhaps it is the captain himself.” 

Foster came to the door. ‘“ Some one to 
see you, sir, on most partickler business, so 
he says. I told him you was busy, but he 
says he must see you at once, sir.” 

“ Who is he, Foster?” 

Foster placed his hand over his mouth, 
and looked curiously at Nita—‘It’s that 
person, sir, who I was telling you that 
Miss Nita mistook for Captain Cashall.” 

“ Show him in.” 

The moment the visitor entered the room, 
both Mr. Wallis and Jack arose with half- 
uttered exclamations of astonishment. The 
face of the man before them certainly bore 
an extraordinary resemblance to Nita’s 
father. He was dressed in a rough but 
decent manner, and for a moment or two 
seemed slightly bewildered. 

“ Sit down, sir,” said Mr. Wallis kindly. 

But instead of seating himself, the man 
came forward and held out his hand. “ Mr. 
Wallis, I have good, good news for you.” 
His voice shook a little, then he steadied 


himself. “Your son Tom is alive. Have 
you not had a letter from him?” 
“For goodness sake, man, speak! Tell 


me all. Where is he?” and Tom’s father 
seized the man by the shoulders, and looked 
wildly into his face. 

“Trepeat that heisalive. I last saw him 
on board a brig named the Lady Alicia at 
Wreck Reef. Here, sir, is a letter from him 
which will explain all,” and he gave Mr. 
Wallis the letter which Tom had written 
from Wreck Reef. 

Seizing the envelope with trembling hand, 
Tom’s father tore it open. There were two 
enclosures—Tom’s own note, and honest old 
Sam’s fancifully worded communication ; 
and as he read them through, a sob of joy 
broke from his bosom, as with streaming 
eyes he put them into Jack’s eager hand. 

hen, restraining himself from further emo- 
tion by a strong effort, he tried to speak, 
but could not frame a word, but there was a 
whole world of inquiry as he pointed mutely 
to the letters. 

“ T will tell youall I know, sir. The letter, 
as you see, was written from Wreck reef. I 
and—and some shipwrecked companions 
were there, when for some reason the Lady 
Alicia came in and anchored. The captain 
told me that many weeks previously he had 
picked up a lad who was lying all but dead 
on the beach, but was now recovered. I 
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saw him, sir. He looked well, strong, and 


happy.” 

“Thank God ! thank God!” at last burst 
from Mr. Wallis, as, hardly knowing what 
he was doing, he wrung the seaman’s hand 
again and again; and then Jack, upsetting 
the astonished and alarmed Nita, made a 
spring to the door, and tore through the 
hall in search of the servants, shouting 
their names at the top of his voice. 

“Foster, Foster, come here! Kate, 
come here! Where are you all? Where's 
everybody? Tom is alive! Tom is alive! 
We've had a letter!” Then back he 
darted into the dining-room to pick up and 
hug Nita. 

In a moment the house was thrown into 
the wildest confusion, as the women ser- 
vants, the stockmen, who were sitting 
smoking in the kitchen, old Foster, Wel- 
lington, and red-haired Kate came rushing 
pell-mell into the dining room, attended 
by a dozen or so of barking and yelping 
kangaroo dogs; the whole lot, dogs and 
humans, all tumbling over each other in a 
glorious heap on the carpet, and seriously 
endangering the house by partially cap- 
sizing the lamp. 

As soon as he could make himself heard, 
their master told them the news, and old 
Foster led off with a cheer; then, by main 
strength and persuasion combined, he and 
Kate sent them out again. 

“Forgive me, sir,” said Mr. Wallis, as 
soon as order was restored. “But you 
will indeed think me an inhospitable man. 
Foster ‘a 

Foster was back in a miraculously short 
time with a tray, and Kate, unasked, 
hurriedly began to lay the dining-table, 
copiously damping the cloth with her 
tears, and shaking with joyful excitement 
as she banged about and misplaced every 
article. 

The stranger, whose quiet eyes were 
bent in sympathy on Mr. Wallis’s face, 
rose, and took the glass of brandy and 
water which Jack had poured out for him. 
Mr. Wallis raised his own, and the two 
men drank to each other in silence. Then, 
as they resumed their seats, Jack’s father, 
whose face seemed to have grown ten 
years younger in as many minutes, said— 

“ You have brought joy and happiness to 
me and mine, and yet I have not asked 
your name.” 

A swift shadow passed over the visitor’s 
countenance, but he answered quietly, “I 
call myself Charles Brown; that is not my 
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real name, which I have only uttered once 

in the past five years, and that was when I 

gave it to the master of the brig which 

rescued your son. But I will not conceal 

it from you. My name is Henry Casalle.” 
Both father and son started. 





closed the door and turned the key. The 
man watched him with the utmost calm- 
ness. 

“ You ask me,” said Mr. Wallis in a low 
voice, “if I know the name of Casalle?” 
He placed his hand on the visitor's 


“T SUPPOSE THE POLICE ARE LOOKING FOR ME?”’ 


“ Casalle !”’ 

The man smiled bitterly. “Ah, you 
know it. Yes, I am Henry Casalle, who, 
with four other prisoners, escaped from 
New Caledonia to Wreck Reef. I suppose 
the police are looking for me?” 

In an instant Mr. Wallis was on his feet, 
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shoulder—“I do know it. 
there is the daughter of a man who has 
become a dear friend of mine. 
is Ramon Casalle.” 


That little girl 
His name 


The stranger's swarthy face paled visibly, 


and his lips twitched. 


“T had a brother Ramon. I have never 
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seen him since we were children together. 
Where is he?” 

“ At sea; but he will be in Sydney in a 
month. He told me he had never seen you 
since you were a boy of eight.” 

The ex-convict passed his hand across 
his brow, as if trying to recall the past, 
then looking at the little girl, who was re- 
garding him intently with her lustrous 
dark eyes, he said almost in a whisper— 

“Will she come tome? She is my 
brother’s child and has our mother’s face.” 

Jack led Nita over to him. Casalle took 
her little hand in his for a moment, drew 
her gently to him, and kissed her. -Then 
he leant back in his chair, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

When he had recovered himself a little, 
and Jack had taken Nita away to Kate, 
Mr. Wallis, as clearly and briefly as 
possible, told him the story of the wreck of 
the Bandolier, and all that had happened 
since. 

Casalle heard him with the deepest 
interest to the end, and then told him his 
own story, beginning with the account of 
his trial and conviction at Bordeaux, and 
the horrors of his prison life at Noumea. 
Here he broke down, and Mr. Wallis 
placed his kindly hand on his knee. 

“Tell me no more, Casalle. It pains 
you to tell and me to hear it. That you 
are an innocent man I believe.” 

“As Godis above us] am. The captain 
and I did not get on well together, and one 
day in a moment of passion I forgot myself 
under his repeated insults, and threatened 
his life. He was a gross tyrant, his chief 
mate almost as bad, and the crew were 
later on goaded into mutiny. I was asleep 
in my bunk when both captain and mate 
were stunned and tossed overboard. The 
ship was then within sight of the coast of 
Portugal, and the mutineers, headed by the 
steward, took to the boats and made for 
the land, leaving me alone on board. A 
few hours later I was in irons on a Spanish 
man-of-war. I was sent to Bordeaux, and 
the very men whom I had often en- 
deavoured to save from brutal ill-usage 
swore my life away.” 

“Forget it all, Casalle, forget it all, or 
think of it only as some bad dream. You 
are safe here with me. To-morrow we 
will decide what is best to be done.” 

In calmer tones the ex-convict then 
related his adventures and wanderings after 
leaving Wreck Reef. He and his com- 
panions had followed old Sam Hawkins’s 
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instructions, and had safely reached the 
Queensland coast, where they separated, 
three making for the Port Curtis goldfield, 
and Casalle and another shipping as sea- 
men on a vessel bound to Port Adelaide in 
South Australia. From Adelaide he had 
steadily worked his way northward again 
to Sydney, and there made inquiries as to 
the best way of sending a letter to Port 
Kooringa. He found that the William the 
Fourth was leaving in a few days, and 
decided to bring the letter on to Mr. Wallis 
himself. “I swore that you should have 
the letter safely,” he added, “and there 
were no means of sending it to you from 
Port Curtis.” 

“Come, father,” said Jack, “Kate is 
waiting to bring in dinner. Then we must 
go through the papers which have come, 
and see if there is anything about the 
Virago, or the Lady Alicia. Perhaps they 
are both in Sydney Harbour this very 
moment, dad, and Tom might have only just 
missed the William the Fourth.” 

Such a happy evening had not been 
spent in the old house for many a long 
month. Jack, too excited to eat any 
dinner, set to work on the papers at once, 
but could find no mention of either Lady 
Alicia or the Virago, beyond the fact that 
both were in the list of “ expected arrivals.” 

“Never mind, Jack,” said his father 
cheerfully, “ the latest of those papers is a 
week old, and Tom is on board one or the 
other ship. Casalle, my dear fellow, to- 
night you shall sleep in the room that your 
brother slept in when he first came to us 
with little Nita.” 


CHAPTER XII.— HENRY CASALLE ALSO 
HEARS GOOD NEWS 


O one slept much that night in that 
L happy household, for the news of 
Tom’s escape had spread like wild- 
fire among the townspeople of the quaint 
old port, and until long past midnight 
there were many callers, some coming on 
foot and some en horseback. Most of them 
were men and women who had known Tom 
since his infancy, and who had felt a deep 
and sincere sympathy for his father in the 
time of his affliction. And ali were 
welcome. 

Mr. Wallis, being a shrewd man, was at 
first rather concerned that the servants had 
already made it known that their visitor 
was a brother of Captain Casalle; but it 
was now too late to remedy the matter. 
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On second thoughts, however, he felt sure 
that there was no danger to his guest at 
Port Kooringa, the people of which hardly 
knew that there was such a place as New 
Caledonia, and that sometimes convicts 
escaped from there to Australia. In Sydney, 
there would be some danger of Henr 
Casalle being recognised and sanitiiaal, 
and sent back toa life of misery. This, 
however, was a matter to which he would 
attend; and indeed he had already out- 
lined his plans to his guest. 

It was nearly dawn before the last of the 
visitors had left, and then Mr. Wallis, his 
son, and Henry Casalle went out upon the 
verandah facing the sea, and had a quiet 
talk. 

Cheerfully as he had spoken to Jack at 
dinner about the surety of Tom’s return, 
Mr. Wallis was secretly anxious. As far as 
he could glean from the letter brought by 
Casalle, the Lady Alicia was returning to 
Sydney as soon as she had discharged her 
cargo at Noumea, but that there was a pos- 
sibility of Tom obtaining an earlier passage 
to Australia by the Virago. But the Lady 
Alicia should have been back in Sydney 
two months ago! What could have 
happened to her? he thought. 

He decided to go to Sydney as quickly 
as possible, and announced his determina- 
tion to Jack and Henry Casalle. 

“ We shall go to Sydney, Mr. Casalle— 
you, Jack, Nita, and I—and wait for your 
Seber and the Malolo, and Tom and the 
Lady Alicia. Icould not bear to remain 
here in suspense. The William the Fourth 
leaves to-night at six. Let us make our 
preparations at once.” 

That evening, as the old “ Puffing Billy,” 
as she was nicknamed, floundered and 
gasped and rolled sponsons under against 
the sweeping seas of the bar, and her long 
thin funnel sent up clouds of black smoke, 
Jack, his father, and Casalle waved their 
hands in farewell to Old Foster and Kate, 
who with the rest of the servants were 
standing on the bluff to watch the steamer 
pass out. Little Nita was below with her 
maid—one of the stockmen’s daughters. 

Early one morning, after a tedious 
passage of nine days along the coast, Jack 
came on deck and saw right ahead the bold 
outline of the North Head of Sydney, and 
in another hour the little steamer, which 
always seemed to be at her last gasp when 
there was the least sea on, groaned her way 
through the noble entrance into fair Sydney 
Harbour. The captain, a rough old sea 


dog, something after the style of old Sam 
Hawkins, beckoned to Jack to come up on 
the bridge, where he was soon joined by 
his father, both being anxious to see what 
men-of-war were lying in Farm Cove. 

In half an hour they were abreast of the 
Cove, which lay embosomed in the vivid 
green of the loveliest gardens in the southern 
hemisphere, and presently Jack uttered a 
shout, as several men-of-war were seen— 
one of which was a paddle-wheel barque- 
rigged steamer. 

“That’s the Virago, father. 
her twice passing Port Kooringa.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s her, Mr. Wallis,” said 
the captain. “She ain’t much to look at 
neither. If I was to give the old Billy's 
funnel a coat o’ yellow wash, she’d be just 
as good-looking.” 

Hailing a passing schooner, the captain 
inquired how long the Virago had been in 
port. 

“ Three days, about.” 

“ Has the Lady Alicia arrived ?”’ 

The master of the schooner shook his 
head. 

“ Haven't heard of her, and haven't 
seen her. She always lies at Cuthbert’s 
slip up here in Darling Harbour. She’s 
expected, I know.” 

“Well, we shall soon know if Tom came 
in the Virago, anyway,” said Mr. Wallis, as 
the William the Fourth rounded Miller’s 
Point, and headed for her wharf; “ we'll 
drive to Biffen and Chard’s as quick as a 
hansom can take us.” 

As soon as the steamer was made fast, 
Mr. Wallis told Casalle to go to Petty’s 
Hotel and await him there; and then he 
and Tom jumped into a hansom and drove 
to his agent’s office in Pitt Street. 

The moment he gave his name to one of 
the clerks, a big, stout man with a round 
red face, merged into one vast smile, rushed 
out of an office marked “private” and, 
seizing his hand, wrung it with such 
vigour that Mr. Wallis fairly winced. 

“My dear Mr. Wallis,” he said, almost 
dragging his visitor into his room, “ what a 
happy meeting! I’ve glorious, glorious 
news for you! Your son Tom 

“T know, my dear Biffen. Tom is alive. 
Is he here?” 

The big man gasped in astonishment. 
“Here! No, of course he’s not here, but 
how did you a 

“1 know that he was picked up by the 
Lady Alicia, and he sent me a letter vid 
Queensland saying that it was possible 
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I’ve seen 
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he might get a passage to Sydney in the 
Virago from Noumea.” 

“Well, the Virago has arrived and has 
brought you another letter from him. 
Here it is, but before you read it let me 
tell you that the first lieutenant brought it 
here himself. He told me that your boy 
was looking splendid. You must go and 
see him.” 

Mr. Wallis nodded—“Of course I shall, 
at once. Now let me see what Tom says.” 

Mr. Biffen went and left Jack and his 
father together. 

This letter of Tom’s was a very much 
longer one than that from Wreck Reef, and 
gave a detailed account of his adventures, 
from the time he lit the fire on Misty Head 
to his arrival at Noumea. “I do so hope,” 
he went on to say, “that the letter I sent 
you from Wreck Reef has long since reached 
you. The person to whom it was given 
pledged his solemn word of honour to 
Captain Hawkins that it would reach you 
safely. There is no harm nowin my telling 
you that he and his companions were 
escaped convicts from New Caledonia. I 
often think of them, and wonder if they 
reached the mainland without much hard- 
ship. I do really love old Captain Hawkins 
for being so good to those poor wretches, 
and when you meet him I am sure you will 
like him too, and so will Jack. Dear old 
Jack, with his solemn old face! Oh, how 
I wish I could see into the room at Port 
Kooringa—that is, if you have received my 
letter from Wreck Reef, for then I know 
you would feel happy, and would perhaps 
be talking about me. Sometimes, after I 
began to get better, I would think so much 
of you by day, and dream of you all atnight, 
that I could not stand it, and would sneak 
out of the cabin, and go up into the fore- 
top, where I could have a quiet blubber to 
myself. Mr. Collier, the chief mate, is just 
as kind to me as Captain Hawkins. He is 
a very religious man, and such a gentleman, 
and Captain Hawkins says that a better 
seaman never trod a deck. We often have 
long talks, for I always stand out the watch 
with him. The Captain himself is the 
dearest old fellow in the world. Sometimes 
he swears horribly at the men, and threatens 
them with the most awful punishments, 
and they only wink at each other, and don’t 
take the least notice of him, for he has the 
kindest heart of any man living. He is so 
proud of his ship, and of the way in which 
he dresses when he goes ashore—top-hat, 
frock coat, gloves, walking-stick,and a watch 
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This morning he 
has gone to call on the governor, and he 
was half an hour deciding whether he 
would wear a green satin tie, or a scarlet 


chain like a chain cable. 


one, with a tiger’s claw for a pin. He 
called Mr. Collier and me into his cabin to 
decide for him. We said green. It makes 
such a contrast to his fiery red face and 
white hair. There is a Maori half-caste on 
board named Chester. He and I are great 
friends. Captain Hawkins says that he 
(Chester) could be hobnobbing with dukes 
and duchesses in London if he had a mind 
to, as he can knock out any ‘pug’ in the 
world in four rounds. Mr. Collier is 
teaching me navigation. I quite forgot to 
mention that the man who took my letter 
from Wreck Reef looked just like that 
shipwrecked captain who came to Port 
Kooringa that day. I often wonder what 
became of him and all his men, and whether 
that poor little girl lived or died. She 
looked just like a starved monkey. But I 
shall hear all about it when I come back. 
I am not very sorry that the Virago is 
not returning to Sydney before the Lady 
Alicia, as, although Captain Byng would 
give me a passage, I would rather stay 
with Captain Hawkins. Now good-bye for 
the present.” 

The next portion was written very 
hurriedly : “My dear father and Jack,— 
Such news! The governor has chartered 
the Lady Alicia to go in search of a miss- 
ing French transport. We are to search 
the islands to the northward, and leave 
as quickly as possible. Of course I am 
very sorry that it will now be perhaps 
four or five months more before I see you ; 
but you will know that I am all right, and 
of course I feel very excited at going on 
such a cruise. Captain Hawkins, too, is 
very pleased, and I believe will make a lot 
of money out of it. He has such a funny 
way of making long speeches and never 
stopping for a second, so that you never can 
understand what he means. About an 
hour ago he called the hands aft and said, 
‘My lads me and this ship has the honour 
of being employed by the Governor of this 
Colony to institoot a search for a missing 
ship whose whereabouts is secluded in 
mystery you stand by me and do your 
dooty like men and preserve decority inas- 
much as there is a naval officer coming 
aboard and if I see any man spitting on the 
deck or smoking at the wheel he will get 
such a lift under the ear that his own 
mother won’t know him again and if we find 
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one of you a five- 


this ship I will give eve 
again and study 


pound note so go for’ar 
out this revelation !’ 

“And now, my dear father, good-bye! 
You will not hear from me again until you 
see me come tearing up over the hill from 
the town. Give my love to Foster, and 
Kate, and Mrs. Potter and Wellington, and 
all the hands. I hope poor Peter was not 
burnt up in that awful fire. When I last 
saw him, he was running up and down on 
the beach, with the reins hanging down, 
looking for me. And please tell old Foster 
that the Lady Alicia has single rolling top- 
sails like Uncle Hemsley’s brig in the picture 
over the mantel, and also tell him that I can 
furl the fore royal by myself; Captain 
Hawkins says I manage it ‘with mendicity 
and ability not to be aversed or commented 
on by the most improper mind.’ Oh, I shall 
have such a lot of things to tell you about 
him, and the extraordinary words he uses! 

“The other day, one of our native sailors 
met with a rather bad accident—smashed 
his big toe—and Captain Hawkins made me 
write a note to the doctor of the Virago, 
asking him to come on board as one of his 
men ‘was suffering from a fragmentary 
pediment, which was in a state of collusion 
and might suborn tettans, or some corre- 
sponding aliment.’ Good-bye once more, 
dear dad!” 

Intensely disappointed as he was at the 
prospect of Tom not returning for so many 
months, Mr. Wallis could not help laughing 
at his description of old Sam. Presently 
Mr. Biffen returned, and Mr. Wallis read 
the letter to him. 

“ Well, your boy is in good hands, Wallis. 
Old Hawkins is a sterling old fellow, in spite 
of his many absurdities, and if the lad has 
any inclination for a sea life, he could not 
be with a better man. Oh, by the way, you 
received a letter from Casalle, didn’t you ? 
I sent one on to you.” 

“ Yes, and as . told me he expected to 
be in Sydney in a month after it reached me, 
I mean to wait hereforhim. Ihave brought 
his little girl up with me. Possibly the 
Lady Alicia may soon follow. Anyway, I 
shall of course wait for her arrival as 
well.” 

“Why not go on board the Virago and 
see Captain Byng? He can give you a good 
idea of how long the Lady Alicia is likely to 
be. I’m sure that both he and the first 
lieutenant will be delighted to see you; 
they'll have a lot to tell you about Tom.” 

hanking Mr. Biffen, and promising to 


call again later on in the day, Mr. Wallis 
and Jack rose. 

“Casalle tells me in his letter to me that 
the Malolo is a heeler,” said the merchant 
(he and his partner had transacted the 
business of buying her for Captain Casalle), 
“and that he expects to repay you about 
thirteen hundred pounds after selling his 
cargo.” 

Mr. Wallis smiled pleasantly and shook 
hands with his agent. “I’m glad he likes 
his new ship, Biffen. He is a good fellow, 
I'm sure.” The repayment of thirteen 
hundred pounds was a matter of no 
moment to him at such a time, when his 
thoughts were full of Tom. 

Driving up to Petty’s Hotel, he and Jack 
lunched with Henry Casalle and little Nita, 
and then father and son walked down to 
the Circular Quay and took a waterman’s 
boat for the Virago. 

Captain Byng happened to be on board 
and greeted them most warmly, answered 
all their inquiries about Tom, told them all 
he knew of the mission on which the Lady 
Alicia had been sent, and said that he 
certainly thought she should be in Sydney 
in 2. few weeks, whether she had discovered 
the Marengo or not. Then followed a long 
talk, in the course of which Mr. Wallis 
mentioned the fact of his having received a 
letter from Tom by a somewhat unusual 
source. “It was written at Wreck Reef,” 
he said, “but only reached me ten days 
ago.” 

The naval officer’s face lit up. “Of 
course, of course—I know all about it. 
That amusing old fellow, Hawkins, as well 
as Tom, gave me an account of the party 
of gentlemen they met there; and now 
I've something interesting to tell you. But 
tell me, do you know where to find the 
poor fellow who was their leader ?” 

“He is here in Sydney—with me. I am 
interested in the man. I believe him to be 
innocent of the crime.” 

The commander jumped up from his 
chair and went to the cabin door. 

“ Ask Mr. Perry to come to me at once,” 
he said to his steward. 

Mr. Perry, the second lieutenant, at once 
made his appearance. 

“Perry, this is Mr. Wallis and his son. 
I want you to tell them what it was the 
Governor at Noumea said about the party 
of convicts who escaped a few weeks before 
the Lady Alicia arrived.” 

“He said that the Cyclope had brought a 
pardon for one of them, an American 
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named Castelle or Casalle, or some name 
like that, and that he hoped that he at 
least would reach Australia safely. It 
seems that something came to light in 
France which clearly proved his innocence.” 

An exclamation of delight broke from 
Mr. Wallis, who could not now refrain 
from telling the sympathetic Byng both 
the story of Henry Casalle, and that of his 
brother Ramon. 

“Well, I’m heartily glad. "Twill be a 
happy meeting for them. No doubt the 
French consul here has received advices 
from the Governor on the subject; but at 
the same time I should strongly advise 
your friend not to go near him ; the chances 
are that the consul would apply to the 
authorities here for extradition papers, and 
get the poor fellow sent back to Noumea 
in order to be told he was innocent. Then 
the beggars there would most likely give 
him seven years’ detention for running 
away ‘while under sentence.’ That’s the 
French style. He’s safe enough now any- 
where in the colonies, and I'll use my 
influence with the Governor at Noumea, 
when I am there next month, to have the 
pardon sent on here.” 

Mr. Wallis expressed his thanks, and 
then only remaining a few minutes longer 
—so eager was he to tell the good news to 
Casalle—he and Jack shook hands with 
Captain Byng and hurried ashore. 

Casalle and little Nita were seated on the 
wide verandah of the hotel, awaiting their 
return, when father and son dashed up in a 
cab. Jack’s excited face told Casalle that 
something unusual had occurred. 

“‘Casalle,” said Wallis, with his grave, 
kindly smile, as he grasped the ex-convict’s 
hand, “ you were the bearer of happy tidings 
to me, and now I have good news to tell you.” 

“Your son Tom r 

“No, my dear fellow, nothing about my 
boy—but good news for = The captain 
of the Virago has just told me that you have 
been pardoned. Your innocence has been 

roved. This he heard from the Governor 
of New Caledonia only a few weeks after 
~ escaped. Come, let us go inside, and 

will tell you all about it. Come, Nita, 
little one. This is a happy day for us all.” 

Regardless of the people who were sitting 
about, Henry Casalle leapt to his feet, his 
dark eyes shining with great joy. Then 
they filled with tears. 

“God is good to me, and I thought He 
had deserted me! The world is bright to 
me again.” 
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CHAPTER XIII.—JACK HAS MISGIVINGS 


FTER dinner that evening, as the two 
men were sitting in the hotel garden 
smoking, and talking, of course, 

about the return of the Malolo and the 
Lady Alicia, Jack, who had been unusually 
quiet and thoughtful, came up to his 
father. 

“Father, there has béen something 
troubling me all day—ever since we got 
Tom’s letter from Mr. Biffen this morning. 
Let me have it, please, to read again, and 
Captain Casalle’s as well.” 

“What is it, Jack, that is troubling 
you?” 

“Let me read the letters first, dad, then 
I'll tell you.” 

His father gave him both, and Jack, 
whose always serious face was now more 
serious than ever, went quietly away into a 
sitting-room, and, placing them side side, 
read them through carefully. 

He sat considering for a few minutes, 
then went out again to the garden with the 
letters in his hand. 

“ Father, I must tell you and Mr. Casalle 
what is troubling me. Don’t think me 
foolish.” 

“Certainly not, my boy,” said Mr. 
Wallis, who knew that Jack must have 
some good reason for speaking as he did. 

“‘ Well, come inside and let us read those 
letters again. Father, it may be that Jack 
is not on board Captain Resticas ship 
after all.” 

“ What!” cried Mr. Wallis in startled 
tones. ‘“ What on earth makes you think 
that, Jack?” 

Entering the sitting-room and closing 
the door, the two men seated themselves at 
the table, and looked expectantly at Jack, 
who stood, his grey eyes filled with trouble. 

“Father, this is what makes me think 
that some fresh mishap has come to Tom. 
Now, listen ; here is what Tom says in one 
part of his letter : 

“ «There is a Maori half-caste on board named 
Chester. He and I are great friends.’ 


Now it is just those words which keep 
running in my head, because of something 
in Captain Casalle’s letter—that part about 
Bully Hayes and his ship.” Then he 
read : 


“* During the fighting she also took, or was set 
on, fire, and only for another vessel (said to be a 
Sydney brig) coming to her assistance, the niggers 
would have massacred every one of the crew. 
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After this Hayes touched at Fotuna Island for pro- 
visions, and while there fell foul of one of his 
officers, a New Zealand half-caste, who seems to 
have been lent to him by the Sydney brig, and was 
about to flog him, but in the night this man, with 
a white sailor and a young lad, who was a pas- 
senger (on the Leonie, I suppose), escaped in one of 
the boats, after scuttling the brig in two places.’ 


Don’t you think it strange, father, that 
Tom should speak of a ‘ Maori half-caste,’ 
and that a ‘New Zealand half-caste’ was 
lent to Captain Hayes by the captain of a 
Sydney brig?” 

“ Tt is certainly a coincidence, Jack ; but 
surely it cannot be anything more,” and 
Mr. Wallis looked at Casalle as if wishing 
for confirmation of his views. 

The seaman nodded. “A coincidence, 
sir, no doubt; but yet ” he paused a 
moment, “some very strange things do 
occur at times at sea. Did not the captain 
of the Virago say that the Lady Alicia was 
going northward to New Britain?” 

at 

“ And my brother in his letter says that 
Hayes was coming from New Britain, 
bound to Samoa. Can it be that the two 
ships have met, and, by some means, Tom 
and the half-caste officer left their own 
vessel and went on board the Leonie ?” 

Mr. Wallis thought for a few moments 
before replying. “It is very disturbing to 
think about. Your brother says there was 
heavy fighting on board Hayes’s ship, and 
that the Sydney brig lent Hayes an officer ; 
but then the young lad is spoken of as 
being a passenger on board the Leonie— 
not on board Tom’s ship. No, after all, 
Jack, I do not think we need distress our- 
selves. But, anyway, let us drive out to 
Mr. Biffen’s house. He may be able to 
tell us if there are any other brigs in the 
South Sea trade sailing out of Sydney.” 

A short drive brought them to the agent’s 
house, and Mr. Wallis at once mentioned 
the suspicions which had arisen in Jack’s 
mind, and asked him if there were any 
other Sydney trading brigs likely to have 
been cruising about the Solomons. 

Mr. Biffen at once answered, “No, no 
brigs ; of that I’m certain. I know ever 
vessel sailing out of Sydney (and Mel- 
bourne as well) which is an island trader. 
There would be about there at that time 
the barques Anna and Lightning, and the 
schooner Meg Merrilies, but no brig. The 
only other vessel of that rig besides 
Hawkins’s ship, which would be seen down 
there, is the Mexicana, and she has been 





laid up here for the past six months. It 
certainly is curious, I must admit, but it is 
only a coincidence, as you surmise.” 

But, in spite of this opinion, both Mr. 
Wallis and Jack left the agent’s house 
feeling somewhat depressed and anxious. 

“We can only wait, Jack. The Lady 
Alicia may be here in a few weeks now.” 

As the time went by, however, even Jack 
ceased to let the matter trouble him much, 
and, like all bush-bred boys, entered into 
the delights of Sydney life with a zest. Un- 
like Tom, ships and sailors possessed no 
interest for him beyond that which had 
lately become engendered in his mind 
through Tom himself; nevertheless he and 
Henry Casalle spent much of their time in 
sailing about the harbour, watching the 
great merchant clippers entering the heads, 
or being towed to sea; at other times, 
taking little Nita with them, they would 
spend the day fishing in one of the count- 
less bays of the harbour, or on the bright 
waters of the Parramatta River or Lane 
Cove. 

Early one warm, drowsy afternoon, as 
Jack, accompanied by Nita only, was re- 
turning homewards from a fishing excur- 
sion, and the boat was sailing slowly 
between Goat Island and the Balmain 
shore, he saw that signals were flying at 
the Observatory flagstaff, “ Ship from Fiji 
Islands.” 

Knowing that the Malolo was due, Jack 
took down the sails, got out his sculls, 
and sent the boat skimming over the water 
to town. 

“ Perhaps it is the Malolo, Nita.” 

Nita’s black eyes danced with delight, 
but, having something of her father’s grave 
manner, she did not pester Jack with 
childish questions. Pulling in to Miller's 
Point, Jack left the boat with the owner, 
and in a few minutes he and Nita were 
hurrying along the squalid streets leading 
from the Point into the city proper. 
Almost as soon as he entered the hotel, 
Mary Potter, Nita’s nurse, ran up to him. 

“Mr. Wallis and Mr. Casalle have 
gone down the harbour, sir, in the Customs 
launch; the Malolo is come in. And will 
ie and Miss Nita follow in a waterman’s 

oat down to Woolloomooloo Bay, where 
the ship will anchor? I won't be five 
minutes dressing Miss Nita.” 

The walk from Petty’s Hotel to the 
Circular Quay only took a few minutes, 
and as soon as the boat rounded Fort 
Macquarie Jack saw a large white-painted 
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barquentine, which he knew was the Malolo, 
just being cast off by a tug, as she anchored 
between Lady Macquarie’s Chair and Gar- 
den Island. The moment the boat came 
alongside, Captain Casalle, who had been 
talking to his brother and Mr. Wallis aft, 
ran down the gangway ladder, and caught 
his child up in his arms. 

“How aze you, mister,” said a cheerful 
voice to Jack as soon as he reached the 
deck, and his old acquaintance, Mr. Brooker, 
the mate, gave him a hurried handshake as 
he passed along for’ard; “here we are 
back again, safe and sound, with our pockets 
full of dollars and our hearts as sweet as 
honey, and right glad I am to see you 
again. 

Several native sailors, whose faces Jack 
at once recognised, rushed up to him and 
shook hands. They were members of the 
old crew of the lost Bandolier. 

Going aft, Jack saw a pretty picture—the 
two brothers, whom fate had thus brought 
together so strangely after more than twenty 
years, and when each only thought of the 
other as dead, were walking the deck 
together hand in hand, speaking in low but 
eager tones, with little Nita clinging tightly 
to her father’s disengaged hand, looking 
into his face and drinking in every word he 
uttered. 

As soon as possible the captain, his 
brother, Nita, and Mr. Wallis went ashore, 
leaving Jack to spend an hour or so on 
board with the mate, and then follow and 
join them at dinner. 

Whilst the active mate (whose manner of 
addressing the crew Jack thought to be 
extremely personal and vigorous) was 
getting the decks cleared, and the ship 
made snug, before sitting down to chat, 
Jack had time to have a better look at her. 
Next to the Virago, she was the largest 
vessel he had ever boarded, and although 
externally her white-painted hull was 
reddened and yellowed with rust stains, 
within board she was spotlessly clean and 
neat, and her lofty pitch-pine spars were as 
bright and smart-looking as those of a crack 

acht. She carried three boats—a long 

at, which! was stowed on the main hatch, 
and two beautifully moulded whale-boats, 
one on each quarter. She was a flush- 
decked vessel, and of great beam for her 
tonnage, with a sheer that would not be 
perceived until one actually stood on her 
deck, either for’ard or aft, and looked right 
along it. 

—— below to the cabin, he was met by 
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the steward, a brown-skinned, smiling-faced 
Samoan, who, putting his arms around 
Jack’s shoulders, rubbed noses with him as 
he shook his hand. 

“Don’t you ‘member me, Mister Jack? 
Oh, I never forget you and Kooringa, 
never.” 

“ Of course I haven’t forgotten you, Salu, 
but I thought you were a sailor on the 
Bandolier. Now you are a steward.” 

“Yes, sir. You see, sir, my sister Solepa, 
was fafine tause teine (nurse) to Mrs. 
Casalle’s Nita. And now Mrs. Casalle and 
Solepa are dead and gone to God, and I am 
Salu, the steward to the captain ; and now 
I am glad, very glad, for I hav’ hear that 
your brother never is dead.” 

“No, Salu, he is not dead. He will soon 
be here in Sydney, I hope.” 

The steward smiled delightedly. “I am 
glad; everyone on boar’ this ship is glad. 
Your fath’ is a good man. Now, if you 
please, let me make you some coffee.” 

“No, thank you, Salu,” said Jack, shaking 
the man’s hand, as he looked around the 
cabin and noticed the number of Snider 
rifles and cutlasses arranged in racks on 
both sides. ‘ What a lot of arms, Salu !”’ 

“Yes, sir. We go to some bad places. 
Sometimes we have to fight, but Cap’en 
Casalle never want to fight. He always go 
ashore first when we go to some new place 
where the natives is wild, and we want to 
trade. He won't let the covering boat come 
too close, because these wild peoples, when 
they see the rifle and the cutlass, they get 
afraid and begin to shoot poison’ arrows. 
He just jump out of boat and walks up on 
th’ beach, with his han’s in his trousers 
pocket, and smokin’ his pipe; an’ he says 
to those wild people, ‘What's the matter 
with you? I hav’ come to talk an’ trade, 
not to fight. I am not a fighting man. I 
wan’ to buy your copra an’ ivory nuts. 
See, I have no little gun,’ and then he lifts 
up his pyjama pocket and show them his 
bare skin, wis’out no revolver strapped to 
his waist. Oh, he is a fine man, a good 
man.” 

Mr. Brooker came rattling down the 
companion way. “ Oh, here you are, Jack! 
Now, look here, here’s the whole lot of the 
old Bandolier’s crew wants to shake hands 
with you again. And so do I, Jack,” and 
he seized Jack’s hand in his and wrung it 
vigorously. “I reckon I’ve got some new 
ideas about British people since I struck 
Port Kooringa. I was brought up pious 
enough by a father and mother that hed 
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traditions about the sufferin’s of the crowd 
of cranks that came to America in the 
Mayflower, to escape being croocified by 
King Charles or King George ; and then in 
the village school I was taught to consider 
the Britishers of those times as inhuman 
bein’s, who with a mob of Hanoverian or 
other Dutch-bred soldiers jest delighted to 
kill American farmers, and their wimmen 
folk and children, by sticking bayonets into 
them as a sorter light amusement. Yes, 
thet is so, Jack. 1 come from Martha’s 
Vineyard, and us boys were always taught 
to hate Britishers. We are a mighty poor 
lot of people down thet way, and the 
farming folk are the poorest of all—only 
get a square meal once a week. They'd 
look sour at a barrel of cider for working 
after twelve o'clock on Saturday night, and 
kick a cat for catching a mouse on Sunday 
morning. But, say, let’s get on deck again ; 
these men want to see you mighty bad 
before you go ashore again. They hev’ got 
something to give you.” Lighting a huge 
cheroot, he led the way. 

All the crew of the Malolo was gathered 
together on the main deck, awaiting Jack’s 
appearance. Every man had a present of 
some kind—a bundle of Solomon Island 
spears, bows and arrows, baskets of magni- 
ficent shells, snowy-white coral, clubs, 
native fish-hooks, made from iridescent 
pearl-shell, a whale’s tooth, necklaces of 
porpoise-teeth, shell armlets, carved coco- 
nut shells, and many other curios from the 
savage islands of Melanesia. Placing them 
upon the deck at Jack’s feet, they drew 
back, and their spokesman, a sturdy square- 
built native of Rotumah Island, made a 
short speech : 


“ All these things here me and my ship- 
mates bring you because we want to give you 
something. All the time we stop at Koo- 
ringa, your father and you and old man Mr. 
Foster very kind to us all, and woman with 
red hair give us plenty kai-kai.! That 
woman is good woman, and me and my 
shipmates very sorry we can’ see her no 
more. So if you please, sir, good afternoon 
and very much oblige’.”’ 

Simple as were the man’s words, their 
sincerity was very pleasing to Jack, who 
thanked them individually, shaking hands 
with them all. Most of them were natives 
of the South Sea Islands: one came from 
beautiful and verdant Rotumah; another 
from lonely Easter Island in the far eastern 
Pacific; two from Nuie—the “Savage 
Island ” of Captain Cook ; one from Yasawa 
in Fiji; and the remainder from various 
island groups in the South Pacific. 

Mr. Brooker regarded them with a good- 
natured smile before telling them to go 
for’ard again. Then he turned to Jack, and 
said quietly : 

“T was taught to despise niggers of any 
kind or breed, but this sort of thing jest 
jumps up and hits me in the face. I never 
yet saw many white sailors show any 
gratitude or remembrance for a good turn. 
Jack Tar is generally Jack Dog, and a 
darned or’nary yellow dog, with nary a good 
point about him. Now come below into 
my cabin, and we can hev’ some talk. I 
want to hear all about your brother Tom, 
and where in thunder the skipper’s brother 
come from, and all about the folks at Port 
Kooringa. Come on; the second mate will 
look after the ship.” 

1 Food. 
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MR. FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S. 








MR. TREVES IN KHAKI 


EW names have come more prominently 
before the public during the last few 
months than that of Mr. Treves, one 

of the youngest as he is also one of the 
most skilful of our first-rank surgeons of 
to-day. As a surgeon, alike practical and 
expository, he occupies unquestionably a 
unique position. His books are recognised 
as standards in every medical library; his 
sureness and celerity as an operator are the 
common talk of the profession; and his 
personality as a man is of a kind that wins 
and impresses all who are brought into 
close contact with him. He is still a merry 
boy and a true sailor at heart, and the 
students simply idolise him. 
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Though now a Surgeon Extraordinary 
to the Queen, and Surgeon-in-Ordinary to 
the Duke and Duchess of York, and with a 
practice reported to be the largest and most 
remunerative in London, he is essentially a 
man of the people. Few know East London 
and its slums, with their sins and sorrows, 
better than he. The London Hospital has 
been a centre for his cultured energy for 
well-nigh a quarter of a century. He is, 
in the best sense of the words, a self- 
made man; his pluck and perseverance, 
coupled with fine natural gifts, having 


raised him at an _ exceptionally eaily 
age to the very zenith of his noble 
calling. 

Space will admit of but the briefest 


summary of his busy life. He was born on 
February 15, 1853, in Dorchester, a town 
that is now presenting him with its freedom 
in recognition of his distinguished services. 
In 1877 he married Annie, the youngest 
daughter of Mr. H. 8. Mason of his native 
town. Of his two children, daughters 
of exceptional promise and beauty, he has 
quite recently had to mourn the loss of one. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and afterwards at the London 
Hospital; he became a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1874, pro- 
ceeding to the Fellowship in 1878. In the 
following year he was appointed to the 
surgical statf of the London, where also he 
held the chair of anatomy, and later that of 
surgery. In 1881 he was elected Erasmus 
Wilson Professor of Pathology, and after- 
wards Hunterian Professor of Anatomy at 
the Royal College of Surgeons. In 1884 he 
gained the Jacksonian Prize of the College 
for an essay on “ Intestinal Obstruction,” 
which has been translated into several 
European languages. The abdomen, which 
not so many years ago was almost outside 
the province of active surgery, is the sphere 
in which the most brilliant triumphs of 
modern science have been won, and in 
which the greatest progress has been 
accomplished. In this advance Mr. Treves 
has been one of the chief leaders, and many 
of his writings deal with the anatomy, 
pathology, and surgery of the abdominal 
organs. But he is not a specialist in the 
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He has written largely and 


narrow sense. 
well on scrofula and diseases of the glands, 
diseases of the head and spine; he has 
edited a well-known “ Manual of Surgery,” 
and he is the author of a work on operative 
surgery which is one of the modern classics 


of medical literature. Mr. Treves also con- 
tributed many articles to Quain’s “ Diction- 
ary of Medicine,” to Ashurst’s “ Encyclo- 
pedia of Surgery,” and other publications. 
Among his writings is a treatise on 
physical education, and papers on his 
favourite recreation of boat-sailing appeared, 
with illustrations by himself, in the “ Boy's 
Own Paper.” He has been examiner in 
the Universities of Cambridge, Aberdeen, 
and Durham, and at the College of Surgeons. 
In the chief room of the London Hospital 
hangs his portrait painted by Mr. Luke 
Fildes (the well-known artist of “The 
Doctor ’’) and presented to the great East 
End “ Palace of Pain” in fulfilment of the 
dying wish of the late Mrs. Isaac Hoyle as 
a grateful memorial of Mr. Treves’ skill 
and kindness. 

The “London Hospital Gazette,” a 
monthly issued at the Hospital and circu- 
lated amongst past and present students, 
has sine the outbreak of the present South 
African trouble borne striking testimony to 
the position Mr. Treves occupies in the 
este2m and affection of those who know him 
so well. The “send off” accorded him at 
Waterloo Station on Saturday, November 11, 
when he started for the front, will not 
readily be forgotten by any of the seething, 
perspiring crowd of medicos who took part 
init. Here is the “ Hospital Gazette” 
summary of it: “ There were men there in 
top hats and frock coats—men bearing 
names well known in the world of science 
—but when it came to saying good-bye to 
good old Treves, Harley-Street-and-the- 
Athenzum-Club air was swept away, and 
they were students once again.” There 
were over three hundred students alone 
then present, and he received something 
like 2,000 letters and telegrams of good 
wishes, from the Duke of York down- 
wards. Some two hundred medical men 
and nurses volunteered to accompany him 
if he could utilise their services. The 
London Hospital even broke out into verse 
over the matter : 


There’s a song of a hard-fought struggle, 
Ringing with clash of blade; 

Of a charge that carried a mountain, 
Of soldiers who strove and stayed. 


There’s a song of a silent legion, 
Fighting with *bated breath, 
In the hush of the after-stillness, 
Greatest of foemen—Death. 


Hearts upon the waters, 
Hands across the sea, 

England's sons and daughters 
Trust their lads to thee. 


On his return from the front, he, with Sir 
William MacCormac, president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, was enter- 
tained at a banquet given by their fellow- 
members of the Reform Club, when the 
Earl of Rosebery presided, in honour of 
their special professional services among 
the wounded in South Africa. There was 
an attendance of over a hundred distin- 


guished representatives, including Lord 
Russell of Killowen (the Lord Chief 
Justice), Lord Burghclere, Sir Henry 


Fowler, m.p., Mr. Herbert Gladstone, m.p., 
Sir Wemyss Reid (chairman of the club), 
and many members of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Lord Rosebery, in the course of a 
memorable speech, remarked that whatever 
difference of opinion there might have been 
in regard to the war, there had been none 
in regard to -the medical and _ hospital 
service. “ But what,” he asked, “did the 
Government do, and how, as I understand 
it, did they achieve that end? They sent 
two of the most eminent men they could 
think of, and they gave them a free hand. 
Without a second thought these left their 
great practice, they left their great connec- 
tion in this country, and went out for six 
months, at what sacrifice you can guess, to 
superintend the hospital arrangements and 
the surgical arrangements of our army. 
We hear much of patriotism in these days. 
We sing patriotism all day long, but for 
cold, deliberate, thoughtful, conscientious 
patriotism commend me to these two men.” 

Mr. Treves in his reply adverted to the 
fact that there had never been a campaign 
where the horrors of war had been so 
mitigated as they had been on this occa- 
sion, nor one in which the treatment of the 
wounded had been so complete. It so 
happened that his lot was cast in the field 
hospital. That field hospital followed the 
Ladysmith Relief Column from the begin- 
ning to the end. He happened to be present 
at every engagement from Colenso to Lady- 
smith, and their hospital, small as it was, 
had the honour of receiving all the 
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wounded in the Natal campaign, with the 
exception of two trainsful of men, who 
went “down” in slight cases. He then 
testified in glowing terms not only to the 
patriotism and admirable pluck of the men, 
but to their kindness to each other and 
their unselfishness. As an example, he 
mentioned that one of the men in hospital, 


said, “as the sick were concerned, there 
were only two plagues in South Africa— 
the plague of flies and the plague of 
women. The flies they could get rid of by 
means of horsehair wisps and other 
appliances, and the flies departed at night. 
But the women—the women mentioned by 
Sir Alfred Milner—were really and abso- 
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suffering from a broken thigh, three times 
left his bed voluntarily in order te make 
room for wounded comrades, and excused 
himself on the ground that he was “ such a 
restless man.” 

It was at this Reform banquet that Mr. 
Treves by his scathing remarks let loose a 
hornets’ nest about him. “So far,” he 
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lutely a terror. They came out in the 
guise of amateur nurses after having 
exhausted every other form of excitement. 
Considering the war in which we were 
engaged, a number of well-dressed ladies 
in Cape Town and elsewhere giving 
picnics was a little blot on the campaign. © 
No one could have read Sir Alfred Milner’s 
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proclamation on the subject with more joy 
than those who were so much in the hands 
of these ladies.” Of course there was an 
immediate and exceedingly bitter outcry at 
this ; but Mr. Treves was hardly the man 
to speak lightly and without cause, and 
despite the hubbub raised, his strong, brave 
words have undoubtedly done good. With 
all the horrors of war raging a few miles 
off, Cape Town and Maritzburg were not 
the places to turn into fashionable winter 
resorts, for the amusement of the idle or the 
frivolous, and this was being done by 
certain.“ smart sets” in a way and to an 
extent that would seem scarcely credible 
were we here coolly to set down the facts as 
we know them to have existed. 

Some of Mr. Treves’ letters from the front 
were most entertaining. Here, for example, 
is an extract from one dated Frere Camp, 
December 26: “The rain, which is every 
day expected, declines to come, and we 
have only had two thunderstorms since we 
reached the front. All day long we are 
grilled by a blinding sun, and smothered 
with a feverish dust. . . . We wanted many 
things to make our Christmas a success, but 
perhaps the nicest thing of all would have 
been a good London fog. It would have 
given our eyes a rest, and repressed the 
attentions of the flies and ants. We have 
been visited also’ by the large tarantula 
spider—a very uncanny beast, suggestive of 
the fauna of delirium tremens.” Then he 
writes of the two nurses whom he took out 
with him: “ When we reached Frere these 
two ladies found themselves in the distin- 
guished position of being the only two 
European women in a camp of 30,000 men. 
They were treated with the greatest possible 
kindness and attention by Tommy, who is 
the most chivalrous of men.” Here is his 
sadly realistic picture of a battle. “On 
reaching Chieveley a messenger met me, 
who asked me to go down to the battlefield 
at once. I went in a mule-cart.... I 
don’t know that I want to see a_ battlefield 


again. The horrors of it cannot be exag- 
gerated. When I was coming out from 


England, many of my fellow passengers 
expressed a hope that they would reach the 
Cape ‘in time to see the fun.’ Well, here 
was I in the midst of the ‘ fun,’ and I found 
it to be very sorry humour indeed. The heat 
was intense, and poor Tommy came back 
on his stretcher almost unrecognisable by 
reason of blood and dust, and speechless 
from thirst. . . . Everybody longed for the 
night. Four little field hospitals were 


pitched urider the shelter of the Naval 
Hill, close behind our big guns and well 
within the range of the Boer shells. No 
less than eight hundred wounded were 
dealt with in these little hospitals on 
Friday and Saturday: and the scene can be 
imagined. . . . We had no camp to go to, 
so the nurses slept on the floor of a looted 
store, and I slept in a cart... . Better 
nurses and more devoted women I never 
met. They never rested. They gave poor 
Tommy all they had, their water bottles, their 
handkerchiefs, and even their mattresses to 
lie on. Their very presence amongst the 
dead and dying was something, and they 
thought of means of giving relief that would 
not have occurred to us men.” 

Turning toother topics, here is an amusing 
extract in Mr. Treves’ lighter vein: “The 
chief troubles of tent life are the insects— 
flies and ants. The latter got into every- 


thing. I was very proud of a ham I had 
acquired. I stuck four empty bottles into 


the ground by their necks, and on them I 


placed the ham as upon an altar. I had 
already wrapped it in antiseptic gauze. 


But it was no use. The ants had it in the 
night, and next morning the population of 
the ham was about equal to that of 
Birmingham.” 

Many a good story is told of Mr. Treves 
amongst those who know him best. Here 
is a sample. He was travelling on one 
occasion by sea with a friend, and the latter 
having a bad foot requiring slight surgical 
treatment, Mr. Treves took him along to 
the ship’s doctor, who soon made prepara- 
tions to operate. A mild suggestion from 
Mr. Treves as to using a grooved needle 
was not received with favour, the doctor 
preferring a knife about a foot long. At a 
second even milder and more deferential 
suggestion that carbolic was rather a good 
thing sometimes to use, the great surgeon 
got such an indignant look that he modestly 
retired. The doctor then made some 
cutting remark about “amateurs,” and 
asked the name of the vanquished one. 
“Oh, his name is Treves,” replied the 
patient quietly. “ Any relation to the man 
who wrote those books ?”’—pointing to a 
complete row of Mr. Treves’ works. 
“ Happens to be the same man,” was the 
smiling reply, and theship’s doctor promptly 
took a back seat without another word. 

Mr. Treves has for many years, both at 
sea and at the London Hospital, at which 
deep-sea fishermen are constantly being 
treated, shown the keenest possible interest 
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in our toilers of the deep. Since 1886 he 
has been closely associated with the Royal 
National Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, 
first as a member of the Council, and 
subsequently as Chairman of the Hospital 
Committee. Early in 1887 he brought the 
claims of the work before the late Sir 
Andrew Clark, who ever after proved a 
staunch friend to it; and in May of that 
ear, at a great meeting held at Exeter 
Hall and presided over by Sir Andrew, 
Mr. Treves supported the need of properly 
equipped hospital ships for the fishermen, 
a suggestion that has since borne such 
splendid fruit. Here are his words as 
spoken on that occasion: “In _ these 
mission ships every skipper has been fully 
instructed in the simple elements of 
medicine and surgery. They take out a 
well-equipped surgical chest, and a very 
compact dispensary, and I can say, from 
my actual experience there, that the amount 
of good this department alone does is 
practically indescribable. . . . But there is 
no kind of accommodation even now 
amongst the fleets for sick men. They have 
to lie in their own bunks until such a time 
as they can be carried home by the steam 
cutter. If only each mission smack could 
provide four berths for North Sea patients, 
not only would an enormous amount of 
distress be avoided, but certainly a number 
of lives would be saved.” 

That was the initial idea. Less than 
two years later—viz. on Friday, February 1, 
1889—the Queen, with other members of 
the Royal Family, inspected the pioneer 
heunital ship of the Mission, The Queen 
Victoria, in Osborne Bay. The twin ship, 
The Albert, followed, and others were built 
in later years, to the immense advantage 
not only of British fishermen, but of fisher- 
men throughout the world; for other 
nations in time followed us, and France, 
Holland, and the United States have now 
their own hospital ships for their fisher- 
men. 

In those early days Mr. Treves rendered 
constant and incalculable service to the 
mission work, on two occasions spending 
his Christmas vacations on board the ships 
at sea amidst the cheerless rigours of 
winter, that he might minister to the well- 
being of: the men. Indeed, he finds his 
recreation even yet on the sea—in yacht 
and boat sailing, and sea-fishing. He 
holds the Board of Trade certificate as 
a master mariner; and those who have 
only met him in West End club and draw- 
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ing-room would certainly not recognise 
him if seen, without due introduction, 
as the writer has met him, in “oilies,” 
sea-boots and sou’wester, taking a turn at 
the braces or the tiller, in a snorting 
“nor’ard of the Dogger” gale. Yet how 
thoroughly he seems to enjoy it all—the 
tumble and rattle, the rush and roar! 

He is now, under the pressure of engage- 
ments, retiring from the honorary and 
honourable office of Chairman of the Hos- 
pital Committee of that Mission, becoming 
instead consulting surgeon to the Society ; 
but he managed to get to the nineteenth 
annual meeting at Exeter Hall on May 16, 
when he gave a capital address in the 
interests of British fishermen. Here are 
just a few passages from it: ‘“ We have 
found at the front that the Englishman of 
to-day is as good as the Englishman of the 
past—-plucky and courageous, and as able 
to endure as ever he was; and no man 
could have been prouder than I have been, 
during the time I was in South Africa, of 
the splendid men amongst whom my lot 
was cast. Well, while one appreciates all 
that, you come back to this, What about 
the men in the North Sea? They are men 
of exactly the same type. They represent 
the very best specimens of English man- 
hood; you cannot beat the North Sea 
smacksmen. I have had opportunities of 
personally knowing them, because, in the 
early days of the Mission, when I was 
concerned in the starting and equipping of 
the hospital ships, it fell tomy lot to spend 
several Christmases in the North Sea with 
the smacksmen, and a finer set of gentle- 
men I never came across. These are men, 
as you know, who endure every kind of 
hardship, who have no conception of 
danger, who work without complaining, 
and who suffer without complaining, and 
they stand the best test that any man can 
be subjected to—the test of adversity, for 
they are splendid patients. You have all 
been thrilled with enthusiasm in hearing 
the accounts of what our sailors have done 
at the front—of the men who worked the 
4-7 guns. But you must bear in mind, the 
men who are at work in the North Sea are 
the same men. One set are working the 
4°7 guns, the other set are working a ketch 
in the North Sea; but they are the same 
men, and if your sympathy goes out to the 
one, it must surely go out to the other.” 

Mr. Treves’ devotion to professional work 
has been so absorbing, that one has 
seldom heard his voice on matters uncon- 
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nected with the severer sides of surgery, 
science, and hospital practice. Now, 
however, it almost looks as though he may 
contemplate breaking through this reserve 
and limitation, and taking the place he is 
so well qualified to fill in the wider arena 
of public life. Though one would scarcely 
perhaps describe him as an _ eloquent 
speaker, he yet could more than hold his 
own for directness and forcefulness with 
men who have made no mean place for 
themselves by their platform efforts. 

We have already alluded to his address 
at Exeter Hall, in May, on behalf of the 
deep-sea fishermen ; and early in June he 
did exceptionally good service on behalf of 
the Holidays for Poor Children movement. 
The occasion was the annual meeting of 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, and 


the place the Whitehall Rooms. The 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 


occupied the chair; and, following im- 
mediately after the Rev. Sir Borradaile 
Savory and Canon Ainger, Mr. Treves gave 
what was generally felt to be the most 
notable address of the afternoon. He said 
that in the first place he supported the cause 
in the interests of public health, and with 
the experience gained of five-and-twenty 
years in the greatest and poorest of hospitals 
—the London, in Whitechapel Road. There 


he had realised that the children of the poor 
do not thrive in great cities, and that boys 
and girls were puny and undersized. In 
fact, the physique of the true cockney is a 
steadily diminishing quantity. This had 
been specially impressed upon him during 
his recent visit to South Africa, for almost 
invariably, when he was tending a fine, tall, 
well-built fellow, he found that he came 
from the mountains of Scotland or Wales, 
the moors of Ireland, or the breezy downs 
of Dorset or Hants, but scarcely ever from 
London, Manchester, or Birmingham. In 
days gone by, the weaklings succumbed to 
the first epidemic, and, though now science 
helped all, he much feared that unless some 
means were devised to give more fresh air 
to London children this degeneracy would 
continue. He would like to see the efforts 
of the fund increased a thousandfold, while, 
on the ground of the pure, unadulterated 
pleasure it gave the little ones, it had his 
warmest approval. 

This, then, is the man whose name is just 
now on so many lips. We can only hope 
and pray that he may long be spared to use, 
for the benefit of suffering humanity, the 
rare skill and culture, the ever widening 
knowledge and ripening experience, of which 
he is the master. 


G. ANDREW HUTCHISON. 


An Ofd-fasfiioned Garden 


Wherein to rest and be idle, 

Its borders so shadowy yet so bright, 
Where old-fashioned roses dwell by right, 
And queenly lilies are clad in white 

Like flowers adorned for a bridal. 


A LOVELY place in the evening light 


Here gillyflowers spread, till their branches seem 
A brood of chicks round their mother, 

There tender-eyed pansies muse and dream, 

And jessamine stars through the twilight gleam, 

And sunflowers and hollyhocks grown supreme 
Pay stately court to each other. 


Here wallflowers open with rich perfume, 
There velvety brown and yellow 

And taking more than their share of room 

In far-spread patches sweet-williams bloom, 

And regal dahlias their crowns assume 
When the year grows ruddy and mellow. 


Dear haunted garden, at dusk we stand, 
And your dim memories ponder ; 
Of children who played here—a household band, 
Of lovers that haply a lifetime planned, 
Of aged ones resting here hand in hand 
Now at rest on the hillside yonder. 


They have passed away but their work survives 
Its fragrance to strangers granted ; 
And as their garden still blooms and thrives, 
Even so the grace of their homely lives 
Beyond the winter of death revives; 
They are not dead, but transplanted. 


Ah, sweet the flowers that our love await, 
Where the springtime is fresh and vernal 
Where never the summer-tide comes too late, 

And never a blossom is out-of-date ; 
Thank God in the peace of that heavenly state 
The old-fashioned joys are eternal. 
MARY ROWLES JARVIS. 
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GOLD MINES, 


India 

AmonG all the machinery exhibits in Paris 
there is not likely to be found a certain modern 
invention which may nevertheless affect the 
welfare of millions within the next few months 
—hand drawn ploughs and seed-drills. Necessity 
of a very dire kind is the mother of this inven- 
tion, which is due to the paternal care of the 
Government of India. In a country where the 
bullock is the mainstay of agriculture one can 
scarcely imagine the extent of the calamity 
that is implied by the destruction in a single 
year of four-fifths—in some places perhaps more 
—of the draught cattle. Human labour must 
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be substituted for cattle, or else agriculture must 
largely cease. Whether these manual 
implements—or rather implements adapted to 
manual use—will be a success, it is hard to 
say. The farmers, whose opinion Government 
have been careful to ask, shake their heads, 
and they certainly know their business well. 
But there is in all farmers an innate conserva- 
tism that cannot in loyalty to itself cheerfully 
accept novelties, and moreover a sort of pro- 
fessional pessimism which is shocked at the 
idea of a bright side to things. Possibly the 
hand-ploughs will work after all. 

The terrors of famine have a variety and 
hideousness which can scarcely be greatly 


new 

















surpassed even by those of war. To see living 
skeletons at every turn, till you quite forget 
that the normal native ever had flesh between 
his bones and skin; to have a death of some one 
you know and love—a child probably—not once 
or twice an the black year but every day for 
weeks and months, till the very smell of death 
seems to stick in the nostrils; to know that 
accompanying and aggravated by all this 
physical suffering is an amount of moral cruelty 
and savagery, and heartlessness and villainy 
which one cannot hinder and scarcely can even 
shame,—this leaves a scar on the heart, if nowhere 
else, that is likely to be lifelong. When, as now, 
you have the horror of cholera added, and that 
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world’s sorrows. What must it be to Him who 
knows and feels them all ?—=s. s. s. 


An Old Map of Africa 

THERE are old maps of Africa which suggest 
that more was once known of the interior than 
we knew when Livingstone began his explora- 
tions. The map which we reproduce bears 
the date of 1797, and has another interest as 
showing what was commonly believed of the 
continent a century ago, and the limitations of 
knowledge then. It is taken from a volume of 
geography and history published in 1802, and 
bearing the well-known name of Dr. Adam, 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 
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often in the fearful form known to history where 
healthy men seem suddenly to drop dead and 
those who dig the grave themselves fall down 
beside it to die; when the hungry multitude on 
relief works throw down their tools in terror 
and run off to their villages, preferring starva- 
tion to the fiend, and yet the fiend pursues them 
there and every village becomes a pest-house, 
and bodies are burnt in heaps or devoured by 
dogs and crows and jackals (and who knows 
whether the cruel beasts even wait for the 
helpless man or little child to die before tearing 
off the quivering flesh ?)—when you see all this 
and can do almost nothing to prevent it, you 


begin to feel as if you knew something of the 
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Glancing down the east coast we notice changes 
of name chiefly. The River Juba is given here 
as “ Magadoon”’: while the Zambesi is marked 
as “ Cuoma,”’ and the entire coast between these 
streams is described as “ Zanguebar’’: but 
“ Zanzibar” as an island is correctly named 
and located. So with the district which the 
Portuguese towards the clos? of the fifteenth 
century had discovered on Christmas Day, and 
therefore called Natal. But when we come 
down to the Cape of Good Hope itself, we find 
it marked simply as the site of a “ Dutch Fort,”’ 
which reminds us that the Cape was not for- 
mally ceded to the British till 1806. The name 
of Sarra or the Desert rules instead of the later 
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Sahara, and is carried nearly all across the con- 
tinent, our modern Soudan being unknown. 
The course of the Nile was a problem many 
years after this map was made; as was also 
that of the great River Congo, here given as 
“ Sairi.” The region of the great lakes was the 
heart of the African- mystery. The “ best 
authorities” could only locate Tanganyika 
approximately under the names of “Lake 
Muriad or Zambri.” This is the only large lake 
shown. Even Nyassa is not here. The lake 
region is marked as “ Upper Ethiopia” ; Lower 
Ethiopia being placed to the north of Upper 
Guinea on the west coast. The course of the 
Zambesi is also shown with some approach to 
facts, under its strange name of “ Cuama.” Near 





its headwaters the country is described as occu- 
pied by “anthropophagi’’: a sufficient reason 
for not inquiring further! In South Africa 
almost the only familiar names are the “ Hotten- 
tots,” “ Namaquas,” and “ Cafreria’’ ; while the 
names that have such significance for us to-day 
are conspicuous by their absence. The Vaal 
and the Transvaal are of course non-existent ; 
but so are the Zulus and the Basutos, the 
Bechuanas, the Matebele and the Mashonas. 
Yet notwithstanding all that is lacking on this 
map, compared with what is known of Africa 
to-day, there is one singularly correct piece of 
information. “Gold Mines” will be found 
marked on almost the exact site of Johannes- 
burg !—n. w. 
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Varieties 


Mrs. Gladstone 
Youne brides for years to come may ponder 
with sympathetic admiration the lines written 
by Sir Francis H. Doyle on the marriage of Mrs. 
Gladstone : 
High hopes are thine, oh! eldest flower, 
Great duties to be greatly done; 
To soothe, in many a toil-worn hour, 
The noble heart which thou hast won. 


Covet not, then, the rest of those 

Who sleep through life unknown to fame; 
Fate grants not passionless repose 

To her who weds a glorious name. 


He presses on, through calm and storm 
Unshaken, let what will betide; 
Thou hast an office to perform, 
To be his answering spirit-bride. 


The path appointed for his feet 

Through deserts wild and rocks may go, 
Where the eye looks in vain to greet 

The gales, that from the waters blow. 


Be thou a balmy breeze to him; 
A fountain, singing at his side; 
A star, whose light is never dim; 
A pillar, through the waste to guide. 


The two sisters Glynne, as all the world knows, 
were married on the same day, in 1839, Catherine, 
the elder one, to the rising statesman. Doyle, 
who was his best man at the wedding, and 
afterwards Professor of Poetry at Oxford, wrote 
on “ The Two Sister Brides,” a poem of which 
these verses are the part relating to Mrs. Glad- 
stone. Their strangely prophetic note, with its 
signal fulfilment, has attracted attention. 


Zermatt 


Mr. Wuymper’s part in the exploration of 
Switzerland is known to all Europe, but our 
readers will thank us for reminding them of the 
two incomparable guide books (Murray), in the 
first of which he describes ‘Chamonix and 
the Range of Mont Blanc,” and in the second 
“Zermatt and the Matterhorn.” The former 
this year reaches its fifth edition ; the latter its 
fourth ; this annual issue ensuring freshness. 
It is not enough to say, in conventional phrase, 
that no one visiting these parts should go with- 
out them, for they may be studied at home with 
profit and pleasure, and should have place on 
our shelves among the valuable books of travel. 
They are masterpieces of their kind, characterised 
by the qualities which have given Mr. Whymper 
his name ; finely illustrated, perfectly printed, 
with every fact in proportion, exact, full, re- 
strained, with the evidences of patience and 


enterprise in every part, and of the personal 
kriowledge that gives the throb of life. Many 
changes have taken place in Zermatt since the 
first ascent of the Matterhorn drew general 
attention to it. The permanent population is now 
estimated at 6,000, but this is, of course, largely 
reinforced during the holiday season. It appears 
that the whole of the upper parts of the sur- 
rounding Alps and mountains, up to the limits 
of pasturage, are the property of the Commune. 
On the lower ground many lighter patches and 
plots are private property. The Zermatters set 
a high value on their land, and ask prices 
equivalent to those which are obtainable in the 
city of London. The Commune derives a con- 
siderable revenue from rents. 


Napoleon’s Horse 


A HORSE has memory, knowledge, and love. 
He knows his master from the servants, though 
the latter are more constantly with him. I had 
a horse myself, who knew me from any other 
person, and manifested, by capering and proudly 
marching with his head erect when I was on 
his back, his knowledge that he bore a person 
superior to the others by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Neither would he allow any other 
person to mount him, except one groom, who 
constantly took care of him, and when ridden 
by him his motions were far different, and such 
as seemed to say that he was conscious he bore 
an inferior, When I lost my way I was 
accustomed to throw the reins down his neck, 
and he always discovered it in places where I, 
with all my observations and boasted superior 
knowledge, could not.—A Voice from St. 
Helena. 


The Theodul Pass 


THERE is a strong presumption, approaching 
certainty, that the Theodul Pass was traversed 
long before the fourth century. At different 
times many Roman coins have been discovered 
upon it, even upon its summit (10,890 feet high). 

. . One of the most curious finds happened in 
1895, close to the summit. A girl, employed in 
the kitchen of the inn, went out to fetch some 
water ; and about fifty metres down, upon the 
Italian side, spied two coins sticking out from 
underneath a thin flat stone, which had a larger 
square stone on the top of it. She lifted off the 
two stones, and found fifty-four coins underneath 
the lower one, altogether in a clump, and they 
had apparently been enveloped in a bag which 
had rotted. The flat stone had been used to 
conceal them, and the square heavy one to keep 
the other in its place, and they had possibly re- 
mained in this position for centuries.—Zermatt. 
By E. Whymper. 
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Varieties 


One of the Biggest Tumbles on 
Record 

On July 11, 1861, a large party of tourists was 
assembled on the top of the Col de Miage, with 
the object of discovering whether an ascent oi 
Mont Blanc could be made from this direction. 
Whilst the rest were stopping for breakfast, one 
of the party, Mr. Birkbeck, went aside, and the 
others did not at first remark his absence. When 
it was noticed, his track was followed and it 
was found that he had fallen down precipitous 
slopes of snow and ice, and was descried, nearly 
half a mile away, at the foot of the slopes at the 
head of the French Glacier de Miage. His 
friends went to his assistance as quickly as 
possible, but nearly two and a-half hours elapsed 
before they could reach him. 

Between the place where Mr. Birkbeck com- 
menced to slide or fall, and the place where he 
stopped, there was a difference of level of about 
1,700 feet! The slope was gentle where he first 
lost his footing, and he tried to stop himself with 
his fingers and nails, but the snow was too hard. 
“Sometimes he descended feet first, sometimes 
head first, then he went sideways, and once. or 
twice he had the sensation of shooting through 
the air.” He came to a stop at the edge of a 
large crevasse. When reached it was found 
that he was almost half-skinned by abrasion and 
friction. “By his passage over the snow the 
skin was removed from the outside of the legs 
and thighs, the knees, the whole of the lower 
part of the back and part of the ribs, together 
with some from the nose and forehead. He 
had not lost much blood, but he presented a 
most ghastly spectacle of bloody raw flesh. He 
was transported to St. Gervais, and remained 
there in a critical condition for some weeks, but 
ultimately recovered better than might have 
been expected.”—Chamonizx. By E. Whymper. 


“At Even ere the Sun was Set” 


Few hymns of this century have attained to 
wider use than the one beginning, “ At even 
ere the sun was set."” It was written in 1868, 
by request of Sir Henry Baker, who wanted 
a new evening hymn for his hymnal. Canon 
Twells was then headmaster of the Gedolphin 
Grammar School, Hammersmith. He wrote it 
in the afternoon while the boys were passing a 
written examination and the headmaster was 
supposed to be on guard. He was asked for 
permission to insert it in one hundred and fifty- 
seven hymnals. Many compilers used it at 
will. 


British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science 
Tue Seventieth Meeting of the Bririsu 
ASSOCIATION will be held next month at Bradford, 
in the week commencing September 5, under 
the presidency of Sir William Turner, M.B., D.Sc., 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. There will be a Technical 
Exhibition during the week at the Municipal 
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College, to illustrate the manufactures of the 


district, and to show the various processes 
through which the raw wool goes before it is 
turned out as the dyed textile fabric. Visits to 
some of the principal mills, dyehouses, and 
workshops will be arranged, and opportunities 
provided for seeing the different kinds of 
machinery in motion. Bradford, although the 
centre of a dense population, and a manufactur- 
ing town of great importance, is within easy 
reach of the most beautiful Yorkshire scenery ; 
and places like Bolton Priory, Fountains Abbey, 
York Minster, the Clapham Caves, the Valley 
of the Nidd, and the Yorkshire Moors, are all 
easy of access. A number of visits to places of 
scientific interest will be arranged, and at the 
close of the Meeting a long excursion will 
probably be organised. Return tickets can be 
obtained by persons attending the Meeting, at 
the reduced charge of a fare and a quarter, 
from all the railway companies, on presenta- 
tion of a certificate, to be obtained from the 
Secretaries of the Association. The Meeting 
for 1901 will be held at Glasgow. 


Astronomical Notes for August 


THE Sun rises in the latitude of Greenwich on 
the 1st day of this month at 4h. 25m. in the 
morning, and sets at 7h. 47m. in the evening ; 
on the 1lth he rises at 4h. 40m., and sets at 
Th. 29m. ; and on the 21st he rises at 4h. 56m. and 
sets at 7h. 10m. The Moon enters her First 
Quarter at 4h. 46m. on the afternoon of the 3rd ; 
becomes Full at 9h. 830m. on the evening of the 
10th ; enters her Last Quarter at 14 minutes 
before noon on the 17th; and becomes New at 
3h. 58m. on the morning of the 25th. She will 
be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, about 11 
o’clock on the morning of the 12th, and in apogee, 
or farthest from us, at half-past 10 o’clock on the 
night of the 27th. No eclipses or other pheno- 
mena of importance are due this month, except 
that the regular recurrence of the Perseids or 
August meteors may be looked for in the second 
week, but the Moon being Full on the principal 
night of the display will somewhat interfere 
with their visibility. The planet Mercury will 
be at greatest western elongation from the Sun 
on the 19th, and will be visible in the morning 
from about the 12th to the 25th, situated in the 
constellation Cancer. Venus is of great brilliancy 
in the morning before sunrise and will move 
during the month in an easterly direction 
through the constellation Gemini, passing at 
the end of it to the south of the bright twin stars 
Castor and Pollux; she will be in conjunction 
with the Moon on the 21st. Mars is also in 
Gemini, but to the west of Venus; he continues 
to increase very slowly in brightness. Jupiter 
is still in the western part of the constellation 
Scorpio, and by the end of the month will set at 
10 o'clock in the evening. Saturn is in the 
western part of Sagittarius, and sets soon after 
midnight ; towards the end of the month at 11 
o'clock in the evening.—w. T. LYNN. 
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TALKS IN COUNCIL 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Beattie.—There will always be work available 
for those who supply permanent wants satis- 
factorily. The race will continue to require 
clothing, food, education. For dressmakers, 
milliners, tailors, and needlewomen of all kinds 
situations stand vacant; also for cooks, laundresses, 
and teachers. The demand for good dressmakers 
grows daily more urgent. A dressmaker who 
would take ladies’ own materials and cut and 
make them intelligently would not require to 
wait a single month for more work than she 
could do, and that at a very good rate of re- 
muneration, Furthermore a dressmaker to-day 
who knows her business can, either in town or 
village, have all the ladies of the district clamour- 
ing round her door. But good dressmaking is 
exceptional among many who call themselves 
dressmakers, sometimes even “court dress- 
makers.” To become thoroughly proficient, taste 
and a three years’ training are necessary. Nowa- 
days most business houses take an apprentice 
without fee, but she will require to give her services 
free for a period after becoming proficient. First- 
class milliners usually charge a fee—and a high 
one, too — but that is because the art can be much 
more quickly acquired by anyone possessed of 
taste. The profits in millinery are enormous, 
provided the milliner has a business of her own; 
but for a girl without capital, dressmaking offers 
& more promising future. A first-class hand in 
one of the large dressmaking establishments 
can earn £100 per annum; while, starting for 
herself, she can make a good income, and be 
independent of all but the duties of her position. 
The work is arduous, of course; but the dress- 
maker working for herself need not permit 
herself to be overdriven ; she can always decline 
to accumulate work. As a matter of fact she is 
mistress of the position and can make her own 
terms. 

Alberta.—Hairdressers teach their business to 
apprentices on the three years’ system. The 
pay is good, as, in addition to the regular salary, 
an expert hairdresser often receives “ tips’ from 
customers. and always has a commission on 
the goods she sells. There are hairdressers’ 
papers in which those seeking engagements 
advertise. There are certain houses where the 
name is a guarantee of proficiency on the part 
of all the employees. Girls in these often make 
£2 and over per week. In small places the 
salaries are 15s. to £1, with commission on sales. 


C. E.—The Mary Datchelor Training College 
at Camberwell has a boarding department—a 
Hall of Kesidence recently presented by the 
Clothworkers’ Company. This had escaped the 
notice of the writer when contributing the June 
article on training colleges. The boarding 
department can accommodate twenty students. 
The fees for residence and tuition are #12 12s. 
per term. 

B.—You will find an account of Froebel and 
his work in a volume entitled “Essays on 
Educational Reformers,’ published by Long- 
mans. The National Froebel Union is based on 
Froebel’s principles. The Union is the examin- 
ing body which grants certificates to teachers 
qualified for kindergarten work. An intending 
teacher should possess a good English education, 
and a certificate from some recognised educa- 
tional body, after which it would be desirable 
that she should be trained at a training college, 
though this is not indispensable to success at the 
Froebel Union Examination. Practical expe- 
rience in teaching is indispensable. A syllabus 
of examination can be had on application to 
the secretary of the National Froebel Union, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, London, w.c. The salaries 
for kindergarten teachers range from £80 to 
£100 per annum. 

Clara.—A college is merely a school for 
advanced pupils; the university is an examining 
body which confers educational qualifications 
after examination. Certain colleges confer 
diplomas of their own, as the colleges of 
physicians and surgeons ; others are affiliated to 
universities, as the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. A private school might call itself 
a college, hold its own examinations, and bestow 
its own awards. Other colleges prepare 
students exclusively for a certain university ; 
others again might prepare for more than one 
university, as for the Royal University, Ireland, 
for St. Andrews and for the London University, 
but this is unusual. The greater proportion of 
women who prepare for university degrees in 
arts intend to teach, and most teachers are 
severely handicapped to-day who have not a 
high educational qualification of some sort. 

VERITY. 


Letters requiring answers to be addressed- 
“ Verity,” 
c/o Editor, “ Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 
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The Fireside Club 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


PRIZE QUOTATIONS 


On Summer 
1. “Green thing to green in the summer makes 
answer, and rose-tree to rose ; 
Lily by lily the year becomes perfect.” 
Swinburne. 
. “And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever come perfect days.” 
Lowell. 
3. “Soon will the high midsummer pomp 
come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and 
swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snap- 
dragon.” —Arnold. 
4. “What is more gentle than a wind in 
summer ? ’’—Keats. 
5. “ All the live murmur of a summer’s day.” 
Arnold. 
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6. “ Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought, in a green shade.” 
Marvell. 
. “ The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die.” 
Shakespeare. 
8. “ The lights of sunset and of sunrise mix’d 
In that brief night.’’—Tennyson. 
9. * All labourers draw home at even, 
And can to other say, 
Thanks to the gracious God of Heaven 
Which sent this summer day.” 
Alexander Hume. 
The Summer’’ prize is awarded to A. Grss, 
Lynton Place, Cheltenham. 
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GREAT VICTORIANS 
Sixth Acrostic 


1. This new word coinéd from his name 
His mem’ry keeps in lasting fame. 
2. On the southern shores of this great land 
Strange beasts he found, long hid in sand. 
3. These crawling, creeping, slimy things 
He valued as much as the bird that sings. 


4. Year in year out in this he found pleasure, 
Mankind reaps the fruit in boundless 
measure. 
5. These flying, fluttering, fragile things 
Keenly he watched on their gossamer wings. 
6. This was the book he studied with care, 
In it he found truth and laid it bare. 


THe WHOLE 


In Science field his name shines bright, 
On its hidden paths he shed new light. 


A prize of Five Sutures for the best bric/ 
answer in rhyme. 


A NEW COMPETITION 


Two Gurneas are offered in prizes to the most 
successful solvers in this competition, begun in May 
and ending below. Send on a postcard the words 
missing from the following quotations, numbering 
each to correspond. Sources and authors not 
required. Optional words not allowed. 


21. “‘Methought I saw my late espouséd saint 
Brought to me like . . . from the grave.’’ 
22. “Fair... hopfields round him seemed, 
Like dreams to come and go; 
Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleamed, 
One sheet of living snow.” 
23. “Her lessening boat . . . rows to land; 
‘Adieu!’ she cries; and waves her lily 
hand.” 
24. “Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
. .. Time is still a-flying,” 
25. “The . . . man among us is the best, 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us.” 
26. “. .. end in lovers meeting 
Every wise man’s son doth know.” 


Answers in the foregoing competitions must be 
received at the * Leisure Hour” Office before the 
18th of the month. They must be addressed to the 
Editor, and marked outside “ Fireside Club.” 

Write very distinctly on one side of the paper. 
Private correspondence is impossible. 


Our Chess Page 


SOLVING COMPETITION (TEN GUINEAS IN PRIZES) STILL OPEN 


The Problem Composing Competition.— 
We regret to announce that both the first-prize 
winners in this competition have been deposed. 
The three-mover Gloria Victis can besolved by— 
1. Kt x P (on Kt. 5) as well as by the composer’s 
solution of R—B4. In the two-mover Lula the 
intended solution Q—Rz2 is defeated by black’s 
reply of Q—K7. 

Accordingly the provisional award has to be 
amended as follows: 
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THREE-MOVERS 
First Prize: 
Staunton, J. J. Coupa. 


Second Prize: 
Lear, J. Smutwy. 


Third Prize: 
Stolen Moments, G. J. Suater, 145 Bridgman 
Street, Bolton. 




















TWO-MOVERS 


First Prize: 
Radies Roentgenis, P. K. TRAXLER. 


Second Prize: 
Excalibur, Goprrey HEATHCOTE. 


Third Prize: 
Still Waters, G. H. Ciutsam, 32 Wellington 
Road, N.w. 


The earliest discoveries of the flaws were 
made : 

In Gloria Victis, by H. Hosry Davis, 143 
Sefton Park Road, Bristol ; 

In Lula, by AntHUR J. Heap, 256 Marylebone 
Road, N.W., 
to each of whom one guinea has been sent. 


The two new prize problems were published, 
in connection with the solving competition, last 
month, and, as no protest has been lodged 
against either, they may now fairly be accepted 
as sound. 


SOLUTIONS 


ProsBLEM No. 1V.—By R. TitcHMANN 


The author’s solution is Q—QR6, and all 
the variations, leading to mate on the third 
move, are exceedingly neat. But unfortunately 
there is a more simple solution in K—Kt 6, 
which has been pointed out by: 

F. B., A. Grosvenor-Brapiey, Gro. Lone- 
CRAFT, JAMES McKekg, G. W. Mippteton,A. L.§., 
J. W., and A, Watson. 

The author’s intention was discovered by only 
J. D. Tucker. 


ProBLeM No. V.—By H. F. L. Mryer 

1. Q—B2, Kt—Kt3 1. Q—B2, Kt—K2 

2. Q—B5i, ch, KxQ 2. Q—KR2,ch., K 

3. Kt—K 4 mate 8. Kt—Q7 mate 

1. Q—B 2, K—K 2 1. Q—B2, K—K4 

2. Kt—Q5ch., K—Bsq. 2. Kt—K 8, any 

3. Kt—K6 mate 3. Q or Kt mates ace. 
1. Q—B 2, P—Kt 4 
2. Kt—B 5 ch., K 
3. Kt—Q7 mate. 

Correct solution received from A. L. 8. 

Most solvers gave Kt—K 6 as the key move, 
overlooking the fact that in some variations the 
black knight can interpose and prevent mate on 
the third move. 
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Ladies’ Chess Competition Award.—Only 
three of the games sent in are worthy of dis- 
tinction, and as each has some special merit 
peculiar to itself we have decided to divide the 
prizes equally between them. The winners, to 
each of whom one guinea has been sent, are: 

Mrs. Barrp, 14 College Terrace, Brighton. 

Mrs. FaGan, 2 Gordon Street, w.c. 

Miss Fox, 64 Watling Street, k.c. 


Our Chess Page 


SOLVING COMPETITION 
(Ten Guineas in Prizes) 
For particulars see June part of the “ Leisure 
Hour.” Here are two more problems for solution 


No. 9.—By A. F. Mackenzie (Jamaica) 
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WHITE—10 MEN 


White to mate in two moves 


No. 10.—By Z. Macu 
Motto: Come again next spring 
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White to mate in three moves 


Solutions to the above problems to be sent in 
by September 1, 1900. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor “The Leisure Hour,’’ Paternoster Row, 
London, E.c., and to be marked CHESS on the 
envelope. 
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The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


RESULTS 


COMPETITION 20 
Photography 


BEST FAMILY GROUP 


Prize One Guinea: 
Miss R. Sarru, Linford, Ringwood, Hants. 


Very Highly Commended: 

R. W. Copeman, J. H. Harris, Miss M. W. 
Parson, Epwarp Connoutp, Miss E. C. ScHRoEFTER, 
W. H. Etwoop. 

Highly Commended: 

E. Pearsnovuse, Miss Jesste Latuam, Rev. H. L. 
Warts, Miss A. E. Grirriras, Miss B. E. Portman, 
W. S. Lawrence. 

Honourable Mention: 

J. H. Marriorr, Mavp Hirer, Miss C. Snaw, 

CHARLES IRELAND. 


BEST SEASIDE SCENE 


Prize Half-a-Guinea: 
R. W. Copeman, Henstridge, Somerset. 


Very Highly Commended: 
Rev. W. C. Hops, J. H. Harris. 


Highly Commended: 
Miss M. F. Bartiet, W. H. Etwoop. 


Honourable Mention: 

Joun H. Brippicx, Miss Janre Wrie, Miss 
GertrupeE Penny, Miss Mumpy, E. R. HENpRey, 
J. B. NiagutTincate, Miss MarkHAm. 


BEST RURAL SCENE 


Prize Half-a-Guinea: 
J. H. Harris, Porthleven, Helston. 


Very Highly Commended: 

R. W. Copeman, Epmunp I. Gower, Mrs. E. C. 
Copeman, Miss E. -C. Scuroeter, Rev. Josepu 
Howarp, A. 8. Hotmes, Miss ANNIE Parker, Miss 
Mary C. Morrison. 


Highly Commended: 

Miss Ipa Horner, Epitrn Hotme Woopcocr, 
Miss Purers, T. J. Cuarke, Miss R. Smyru, Miss 
Irene L. Grirrirus, Rev. W. C. Hope. 


Honourable Mention: 


P. H. Oppermann, Jonn H. Croockewirt, Roperr 
Sporne, Miss C. M. Bacon. 


BEST PHOTOGRAPHS (Miscettaneovs) 


Four Prizes, Five Shillings Each: 


Miss BuancHe Firzerpson, The Deanery, Kil- 
kenny. 

Miss Woopratt, 9 Mount Ephraim Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Mrs. E. C. Copeman, Henstridge, Somerset. 

Rev. JosepH Howarp, Grassington, Skipton. 


Six Prizes, Half-a-Crown Each: 


A. 8S. Houmes, Hayward Leigh, Sharples, Bolton. 

Miss Janre Wyuie, Garnocklea, Hamilton, N.B. 

Crement R. Botien, Jun., 44 High Street, 
Bromley, Kent. 

Mr. E. Pearsnovuse, 57 Ebrington St., Plymouth. 

Rev. W. C. Horr, Clio, Bellevue Road, Cowes, I.W. 

Mr. E. I. Gower, Friends’ School, Saffron Walden. 


Very Highly Commended: 

J. H. Harris, Epwarp Connoxup, Ina Horner. 
Highly Commended: 

May L. Srewarp, Ketura Rapcurre, Emma 
Mary Toner, Constance A. WILLIAMs. 
Honourable Mention: 

Watus Jones, G. Smron. 

*,* We hope to publish the prize photographs in 
subsequent numbers of the ‘“‘ LetsurE Hour.’”’ Other 


competitors should receive their photographs by 
post within the next few days. 
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